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THE OUTLOOK. 


CRITICAL state of affairs has existed all the 

week in North Dakota. An army of seven or 
eight thousand troops encircles, or nearly encircles, 
some three or four thousand Indians, men, women, 
and children; settlers are in alarm,and many have 
moved to escape the threatened danger; the Pine 
Ridge Agency has been in part fortified ; ramors of 
fighting between the hostiles and the soldiers are 
frequent, and an engagement of importance may 
take place at any time. On the other hand, it is quite 
possible that efforts to induce the outlying Indians 
to return to the agency without further bloodshed 
may be successful. Since the battle between Big 
Foot’s band and Major Whiteside’s force, reported 
last week—massacre, perhaps, would be a better 
word than battle—there has been no fighting of 
any extent, though attacks have been made on out- 
posts and skirmishing parties. It cannot be 
doubted that the mad action of the hundred 
Indians who, when closely surrounded by five hun- 
dred armed troops, on Monday of last week, drew 
concealed weapons and began a fight which they 
must have known would result, as it did, in their 
almost total destruction, was caused by their belief 
that their disarmament would be followed by imme- 
diate extermination. Absurd as this seems to us, 
it was not absurd to the Indians’ minds. As one 
correspondent says, a crowd of frightened Indians, 
half-starved and half-crazed by fanaticism, are not 
to be depended on; if this band, which seems to 
have at first honestly desired to surrender if as- 
sured fair treatment, had been handled with more 
discretion and tact, it seems probable that the 
present crisis might have been averted. General 
Forsythe has been relieved from command pending 


a formal investigation of the affair. 


* * 


The question whether the Indian Bureau shall be 
transferred from the Interior to the War Depart- 
ment is not, in our judgment, a very vital one. On 
the one hand, it would appear from the contradictory 
reports from the Northwest that the present out- 
break is due immediately to blundering i in the mili- 
tary department, while it is indirectly due to 
political corruption in the Interior Department. It 
is not clear, therefore, that a transfer from one 
department to the other will give us peace. What 
is vital is that the Indian Bureau should be carried on 
by pacific rather than by warlike methods, that the 
object to be constantly kept in view should be, not 
the subjugation of the Indians, but their civilization 
and their intermixture with the other populations 
of the United States, their treatment as individuals, 
not as tribes; and equally that there should be an 
end put at once to the removal of competent and 
experienced agents and the appointment of igno- 
rant and inexperienced agents in their place as a 
reward for political service, with the result of a 
peril to all the white settlements in the neighbor- 
hood of the agencies thus politically tam- 
pered with. A large number of lives have al- 
ready been sacrificed and millions of money squan- 
dered in this needless war—squandered to provide 
a place for clamorous politicians. The administra- 
tion of Indian affairs should be taken absolutely 
and forever out of politics. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, whether his bureau is a branch of 
the War Department, of the Interior Department, 
or an independent Department, should have un- 
divided responsibility in the discharge of his duties 
and the selection of his subordinates, and ‘hor- 
ity and power to carry into practical effect all 


needed reforms; and a sufficient annual sum 
should be voted to enable the Commissioner to in- 
augurate and carry out such plans as may be neces- 
sary to irrigate the arid lands to which the Indians 
have been driven, to. provide them with education, 
agricultural and mechanical as well as literary, 
with such supplies of tools and seeds as will 
help them to become self-supporting, and to equip 
an adequate Indian police force, so that the 
presence of the military on a raservation will 
rarely, if ever, be required. 

* * 

* 

It is difficult, in the absence of official informa- 
tion, to ascertain and report what are the facts 
respecting the negotiations between this country 
and England in the matter of the Behring Sea con- 


troversy. It is declared, however, unofficially, that 


Lord Salisbury has caused it to be confidentially 
made known to our Government that in the exist- 
ing position of the case her Majesty’s Government 
could not permit a single British sealing vessel to 
be searched or seized in Behring Sea beyond the 
admitted territorial jurisdiction of the United 
States without an immediate and forcible resist- 
ance, and that representatives of the British Co- 
lumbian sealers have been officially informed that 
they may rely upon an adequate imperial naval 
force to protect them in their sealing fisheries 
against search by American cruisers. If this is 
true, there is some danger of collision when the 
seal fishery opens—danger that is imminent unless 
more conservative views prevail than these reports 
would indicate. The ground upon which our 
Government has refused to refér the Behring Sea 
question to arbitration we do not understand, and 
without official knowledge on the subject we hesi- 
tate to criticise; but, in our judgment, and we believe 
in the Christian and conservative opinion of the 
country, if Lord Salisbury’s proposition included an 
arbitration of all questions at issue it should have 
been at once accepted. For us to engage in war 
or threatening of war with Great Britain without 
exhausting every effort at pacific settlement of the 
questions at issue would be as criminal as it cer- 
tainly would be impolitic. 

We sincerely hope that the reports of the inten- 
tion of two members of the Senate to propose 
amendments to the Copyright Act now before that 
body have no foundation in fact. In our judg- 
ment, it would be a great misfortune to drag the 
main issue of copyright again into the field of gen- 
eral debate. With the greatest difficulty, and after 
long years of patient argument, the present Copy- 
right Act was carried through the House of Rep- 
resentatives. It is in no sense an ideal act. It is 
only the first step toward a genuine, unqualified 


recognition of the right of an author to the creation 


of his brain, but as a first step it is a substantial 
achievement. It indicates an honest sentiment in 
the country. This act should become a law during 


the present session of Congress. If amendments are 


proposed to it and it is sent back to the House, there 
is not the least probability that a day could be se- 
cured for farther discussion. To amend the bill is 
probably to condemn it to the fate which has met 
all its predecessors. We urge, therefore, upon the 
Senators who have such a thought in mind, to 
consider very seriously the responsibility of defeat- 


ing a measure with which the honor of the coun- 


try is so intimately bound up. If there is anything 
about which a people cannot be too sensitive, it is 
their National honor, and now that we have had 
for several weeks a fair prospect of removing the 


ground of a long-standing reproach, it would be a 
bitter disappointment if that hope should be dissi- 


tions of- the country, there is no adequate remedy. 


pated by the action of the Senate. If it be true, 
as it is intimated, that there are new interests 
which desire to be protected, we beg the Senator 
to reflect that nothing will more rapidly or fatally — 
shake the principle of protection than this studious’ 
effort to placate purely selfish interests when a 
principle of honor is at stake. 
* * 

The center of interest in Irish matters has bee 
transferred during the past week from Ireland 
France, Messrs. Parnell and O’Brien, with vario 
other members of the Irish party, having me 
at Boulogne for the long-talked-of conference. 
Precisely what took blace no one knows, although 
the surmises and statements have been without 
number. It seems to be the belief in Englan 
that Mr. Parnell is willing to retire from the lead 
ership of the Irish party temporarily, provid 
certain terms are conceded by the anti-Parnelli 
section ; but it is difficult to understand how the 
gulf which divides Parnell from McCarthy, Davitt, ’ 
Healy, and the others whom he has been abusin 
for the past month can be bridged over by an 
kind of compromise. Meanwhile there are indi- 
cations that Parnell is steadily losing ground. At 
the installation of the Parnellite Lord Mayor of 
Dublin last week the representatives of the various 
trades, who usually make a brave show on such a 
occasion, were conspicuous by reason of their ab- 
sence; and when the new Mayor of Cork, who ig 
also a Parnellite, was installed, more than half the 
members of the Council absented themselves from 
the ceremony. After the installation the Bishop. 
refused to receive the customary visit from th 
newly elected Lord Mayor. Whatever may be 
thought of the activity of the priests as a body in 
opposition to Mr. Parnell, there is no questio 
about the tremendous influence which they will 
wield against him. The Viceroy of Ireland and 
the Chief Secretary, Mr. Balfour, have issued a 
declaration concerning the condition of the poor in 
the western part of Ireland, in which they concede) 
that a vast amount of acute suffering exists, for 
which, under the Irish Poor Law and the condi- 


The declaration emphasizes the extreme difficulty 
of ascertaining who are worthy of help and the 
great danger of promiscuous giving, and announces 
that subscriptions and other contributions in aid of 
the suffering will be received by either of the 
signers of the declaration. 
* | 
The confusion in the Liberal ranks greatly in- 
creases the probability of the passage of the Welsh 
Tithes bill this session. The object of this bill is to 
establish peace between the Established Church 
and the Dissenting Welsh farmers, by transferring 
from the farmers to the landlords the nominal pay- 
ment of the tithe. No real relief, however, will 
be afforded to the farmers, inasmuch as their rents 
will be increased by precisely the amount of the 
tithe burden which the landlord is made to assume. 
In opposing this measure, the Welsh members do not 
maintain that the farmers should be relieved from 
the payment of the tithe. Quite as much as the 
English Churchmen they recognize that the tithe | 
is a prior charge to rent, and should always be 
collected. What they insist upon is that it should 
always be devoted to public purposes, and that the 
maintenance of the English Establishment in a 
country where the bulk of the people are opposed | 
to it is not a public purpose. The best chance 
for disestablishment in Great Britain is by 
the local option method—first in Wales, then 
Scotland, and finally in England. The new meas 
ure, by preventing the continued collisions between 
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the Church officers and the Welsh Dissenting farm- 
ers, and, by making the tithe payments of the latter 
an undistinguishable part of the rents they pay their 
landlords, is well calculated to disarm popular hos- 
tility and perpetuate the English Establishment in 
the land where it seems on the point of breaking 
down. For this reason, not only the Dissenters of 
Wales, but the Dissenters throughout Great Britain, 
are opposed to the measure. 


* * 
* 


Holland is on the eve of a general election of a 
very important character, and in which the greatest 
interest is felt. We have already commented on 
the difficulties of the situation in Holland arising 
from the infancy of its new ruler and the schemes 
of Germany to secure a permanent influence in the 
country. The election turns on the questions of 
domestic policy. The religious question in one 
form or another holds a foremost place in Dutch 
politics. The secular education bill carried through 
by the Liberals some years ago has resulted, in the 
view of the Catholics and the Calvinistie party, in a 


rapid secularization of opinion, which in the uni- 


versities and high schools has taken the form of 
agnosticism or atheism. When the present States- 
Genera] was elected, three years ago, a coalition 
was formed between the Calvinistic party and the 
Catholics, and the Cabinet was equally divided 
between the two sections. This singular coalition 
was based on the common antagonism of both 
parties to the secularization of education, an 
antagonism so intense and so powerful that it carried 
the people with it in the previous general election 
and drove the Liberals out of office. The coalition 
ministry, however, although united in this antago- 
nism, were divided radically on every other point, 
and the result has been the complete suspension of 
legislation since the opening of the present States- 
General, the two sections represented in the coali- 
tion being unable to agree upon any positive 
measures. The strength of the religious feeling in 
Dutch politics is indicated by the fact, which the 
New York “Tribune” comments upon, that the 
three most prominent political leaders in the country 
are ecclesiastics. Dr. Kuyper, the head of the 
Calvinistic party, is a clergyman; Schaepman, the 
head of the Catholic party, is a priest; and Nieu- 
wenhuis, the head of the Socialistic party, is also a 
clergyman. The Minister of the Colonies was 
formerly a missionary, whose proselyting zeal has, 
it is charged, led to troubles in the Dutch colonies 
which have added immensely to the Government 
expenses. The probability now is that the coali- 
tion ministry will be driven out of office and the 
Liberals returned. 


* * 
* 


The General Act of the Brussels Anti-Slavery 
Conference, which had been readily signed by six- 
teen of the great powers, has at last been agreed to 


by Holland. The difficulty which has stood in the 


way of Holland’s signature was the resistance of 
the Dutch distillers and merchants to any restric- 
tion whatever upon their trade with the Congo 
natives. At the time of the Berlin Conference of 
1885, Germany and France had sided with Holland 
in this matter. To the credit of Great Britain, her 
representative had insisted that the general desira- 
bility of freedom of trade should not lead the 
Conference to prevent the restriction of a traffic 
which brutalized the native population. Minister 


Kasson, who represented the United States, took the 


same position. But the Continental traders insisted 
that their growing rum trade with the fifty millions 
who inhabit the Congo basin must be protected by 
the European powers from all control of the native 
Government. The Congo Free State, therefore, 
remained a free State only in name. Unable to 
levy any duties whatever, it was kept penniless 
and powerless. In return for the permission to 
tax liquor now granted it, it pledges itself to partic- 
ipate actively in the werk of suppressing the slave 
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trade. In this work all the signatories agree to co- 
operate. 

We published last week an account from a 
very intelligent correspondent of the recent address 
of the Emperor of Germany on school reform. 
Later and fuller reports make it evident that the 
Emperor’s attack was directed, in the main, at cer- 
tain abuses in the gymnasium system. The educa- 
tional question has taken hold of Germany in recent 
years with great power, because education is one of 
the foremost interests of the country. There has 
been an abundance of criticism directed at almost 
every point in the educational system, and the cur- 
rent literature reveals not only the fact that the 
interest is universal, but that the greatest minds in 
Germany are meditating on educational problems. 
The focal poiat of criticism is the gymnasium or 
secondary school. It is charged that these schools 
are being used by a large number of persons 


simply as a means of getting an advantageous - 


position with regard to military service. Graduates 
of the gymnasia who attain a certain standing are 
required to serve only one year in the army instead 
of three, provided they are self-supporting during 
that year. The effect of this provision is to crown 
the gymnasia with young men who have no educa- 
tional purpose, but who desire simply to comply 
with the law in order to obtain this amelioration 
of military service. The result is the introduction 
into the schools of a non- educational element, 
entirely devoid of the scholarly spirit and taking 
no interest whatever in the schools for the sake of 
learning. There is a general agreement that this 
is an abuse to which an end must be made, although 
there is wide difference of opinion as to the method 


of dealing with the evil. 
* * 


The devotion of the gymnasia to classical studies, 


to the exclusion of scientific studies, is also calling 
out an ever-widening protest, many of the foremost 
classical scholars in the country declaring against 
the present system. This does not mean that 
classical studies are losing their hold in Germany, 
but it does mean that Germany is sharing in the gen- 
eral feeling of the whole world that they have been 
made too exclusively the basis of education. There 
is a feeling that a larger percentage of pedantry 
than of scholarship is the outcome of a great deal 
of current teaching in Germany. There is also the 
further criticism of the present system that it does 
not make room for healthy physical life. It was 
to these objections that the Emperor, in his very 
off-hand and blunt fashion, recently gave expression, 


and his speech may therefore be interpreted, not as 
an attack on German education, but on certain 


specific abuses in the German system. The speech 
was delivered before a conference of distinguished 
scholars, teachers, writers, and government officials 
called together for the express purpose of consider- 
ing the defects of the present system, and agreeing 
upon a plan for its reorganization. This conference 
is a purely deliberative and advisory body, but its 
conclusions will have great weight and will be 
awaited with great interest. The utmost impor- 
tance attaches at all times to the action of Germany 
in relation to education. 


* * 
* 


We commented some time ago on the fact that 
the Roman Catholic clergy in France are begin- 
ning to cast in their lot with the Republic. A 
great accession to this movement has recently been 
made by the formal declaration of Cardinal Lavi- 
gerie in favor of the Republic. This declaration 
has now received the support of several archbishops, 
of a number of bishops, and of other clerical digni- 
taries of high rank. In a letter to Cardinal 
Lavigerie, Monsignor Fuget reports that, in a 
recent interview, he urged upon the Pope the 
necessity on the part of the French Catholic clergy, 
in the interest of the Church, of severiag all con- 
nection with the monarchical party. The mon- 
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archists, he says, have lost all power of organization 
or conservation, and have now become corruptionists 
and conspirators. Monsignor Faget reports that 
the Pope received his declarations very favorably, 
and he adds that Cardinal Lavigerie’s declaration 
is most fortunate for the interests of the Church, 
which could not identify religion with opposition to 
the established government. This letter is also 
countersigned by many Roman Catholic bishops, 
and is regarded as a formal submission to the 
Republic of a large section of the Roman Catholic — 
clergy. This is one of the many recent indications 
of the growing strength of the Republic. Hereto- 
fore the clergy have been the hereditary and loyal 
allies of the monarchy.’ Their defection will 
remove from the monarchical cause one of its 
strongest supports. Monarchy in France logically 
involves the Church, and the repudiation of mon. 
archy by the Church is really a destruction of an 
old ideal which had no power save as an idea. 
* * 

The Pope, by an encyclical letter to the bishops 
of the world, has prescribed an annual collection on 
the Feast of the Epiphany for the support of mis- 
sionaries to Africa, of which there are now some 
seven hundred attending to the spiritual need of 
about 377,000 Catholics on that Continent. He - 
refers with commendation to the work of Cardinal 
Lavigerie, of which we have heretofore given ac- 
count in these columns, and urges upon the congre- 
gations under his direction the importance of the 
establishment of schools and churches to spread 
light through the Dark Continent. The money to 
be collected will be sent to Rome to the Sacred 
Congregational Propaganda, the Roman Catholic _ 
Board for the administration of missions in all 


non-Catholic countries. 


* 
* 


Dr. King, the Bishop of Lincoln, upon whose 
case judgment was recently pronounced by Dr. 
Benson, Archbishop of Canterbury, as reported in 
these columns, has written a letter to the clergy of 
his diocese announcing his purpose to discontinue 
at once all the ritualistic practices which the Arch- 
bishop condemned in his judgment, and expressing, 
at the same time, his personal satisfaction in the 
manner in which that judgment was reached. This 
action of the Bishop of Lincoln is received with 
deep satisfaction by that large number in the 
English Church who desire to make that Church 
a comprehensive body. They interpret it as indi- 
cating that a fair-minded and dispassionate attitude 
toward the Ritualists will be met in an equally 
fair-minded and dispassionate spirit, and they re- 
gard the prompt relinquishment by the Bishop of 
Lincoln of the practices condemned by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury as the best possible evidence 
of the existence of this spirit. Ecclesiastical trials 
have long been proverbially unsatisfactory, for 
reasons which seem alien to the very nature of the 
tribunal. The charge usually brought against 
ecclesiastical trials is that of unfairness, narrowness, 
and intense prejudgment. There are probably 
very few clergymen brought to the bar of an eccle- 
siastical tribunal who would not very much prefer 
trial before a lay tribunal. The opinion in Eng- 
land, however, seems to be general that impar- 
tiality and breadth of view characterized both the 
trial of Dr. King and the judgment of the Arch- 
bishop. It is only by the exercise of a broad, 
comprehensive spirit that the English Church can 
hold together its different wings and preserve its 


ancient harmony. 
— 


* 

The New York “Sun” reports a sermon 
preached last Sunday by the Rev. Howard 
MacQueary which, if the report be correct, is a 
singularly strong testimony against the efficiency 
of his theology a practical working force for 
the promotion of spiritual life. He is quoted as 
saying: “I am not sure that I have helped a 
single soul to a higher and holier life, and the 
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thought is more painful than I dare tell you, for 
no preaching, however profound or eloquent, is 
truly successful unless it improves the moral and 
spiritual character of men.” This last sentence is axi- 
omatic and a true test of the value of all preaching. 
Possibly polemical sermons to prove the old and 
orthodox view would be no more spiritually help- 
ful than polemical sermons to disprove that 
substitute another. This sorrowful 
_confession is of value in that it indicates to 
other preachers that what congregations need, as 
well as desire, in our times is constructive rather 
than critical work, a ministry which will help them 
to live holier and purer lives, not a ministry de- 
voted to doubtful disputations about problems 
either in history or metaphysics. | 
* 

The Munich correspondent of the Evening 
Post” presented last week a very striking sum- 
mary of the railway reforms which have been ac- 
complished in Europe during the year just ended. 
To Hungary he gives the first place, since Hungary 
pioneered the way in establishing “zone tariffs,” 
radically reducing rates, and relying upon increased 
business to maintain present dividends. In Hun- 
gary, daring the year 1888-89, before the new 
system went into operation, the Government roads 
carried less than six million passengers, for nine mill 
ion fiérins. During 1889-90 they carried thirteen 
million passengers, for eleven million florins. The 
average payment for each passenger was reduced 
to one-half, yet the increased traffic was such that 
net receipts were increased. During the coming 
year the same Government proposes to make a sim- 
ilar reduction in freight rates. In the new freight 
schedules the charges will be increased systematic- 
ally with the increase of distance. Of course this 
increase will not be proportional to the distance, 
but rather to the cost of the service rendered. For 
distances above six hundred miles the rate per 
mile will be but one-third as much as for distances 
less than sixty miles. At the same time this sys- 
tem protects the people of the little towns far more 
than our Inter-State Commerce law,where their only 
security is the provision that the charge for’a short 
haul shall not be actually greater than the charge 
for a long haul. 


Following Hungary's example, Roumania 
has timidly introduced a similar system with 
satisfactory results. Germany has not yet taken 
action, but its officials, too, are thoroughly aroused 
from their bureaucratic complacency. During 
the coming winter, Bavaria will lay before the 
German States the proposal for united adoption of 
a new schedule of passenger fares, in which the 
reductions range from twenty-five to forty per cent. 
Under this system the second-class fare upon ex- 
press trains will be one and eight-tenths cents per 
mile, and the third-class fare one and two-tenths 
cents. If such reductions as these can be made in 
Europe without serious loss to the railway com- 
panies, there would seem to be considerable justice 
in the demand of the Farmers’ Alliance in this 
country that passenger rates here should be reduced. 
Since 1860 freight rates in America have been re- 
duced to about one-third, and are now less than in 
any country in Europe. Yet passenger rates have 
remained practically unchanged. There is, there- 
fore, much more reason every way why passenger 
rates should be reduced by law than freight rates. 
In the case of freights the roads must bid against 

each other to secure the big shipments. But in the 

case of passengers, as each shipper ships only him- 

self, and is usually willing to take but a single 

route, the principle of competition fails to govern. 
* 


* 

In the last number of the “ Nineteenth Cent- 
ury” Mr. R. E. Prothero gives an account of 
a boycott which has been maintained for upwards 
of two centuries by the peasants occupying certain 
lands as tenant farmers in the North of France. 
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The land in question had originally been a part of 
the great Forest of Ardennes, and had been cleared 
by the ancestors of the tenants who occupied it. 
During the Middle Ages the nobility had cared 
more for retainers than for rents, and the rent- 
als paid had been purely nominal. It was not 
until 1697 that the nobility, in need of money and 
not men to support them in state at the capital, 
called upon Louis XIV. to help them lease their 


lands on better terms. The tenants refused to sub- 


mit to any change of the tenure upon which they 
and their ancestors had held the land. They 


claimed the right, not only to bequeath their land 


to their children, but to sell the right of occupancy 
to whoever they might wish; and they stood by 
one another in maintaining this right. When a 
tenant was evicted no one of his neighbors would 
lease the holding. If a new tenant was brought from 
a distance, he was treated from the beginning as a 
social outcast. Noone would work for him, no one 
would on any oceasion give any employment to his 
son, no one would in any event marry his daughter. 
If, in spite of his ostracism, he still kept the hold- 
ing, he was subjected to more violent persecution. 
Tares would be sown in his crops, his cattle poi- 
soned, and his horses maimed. Often when system- 
atic movements were begun against the tenants, the 
district armed in half-open rebellion, and local pub- 
lie opinion sanctioned even murder in defense of 
immemorial rights. So stubborn was this opposition 
that “ fines, marshal law, billetings of soldiers in sus- 
pected villages, imprisonments, executions, trans- 
portations, only acted like wild and burning oil. 
They spread the area of disaffection.” So success- 
ful were the tenants that the landlord class has 
finally given up the battle, and within the past few 
years the tenants’ illegal right in the land has been 
sold for as much as three-fourths of what the land 
would bring if owned outright by them. 
whole increase in the value of the land from the 
Middle Ages to the present time has gone to the 
peasants who have tilled it instead of to the landlords 
who have owned it. General Walker’s declaration 
that a vigorous self-assertion on the part of the 
working classes is an important factor in the dis- 
tribution of wealth would seem to have found here a 
most signal exemplification. 


* * 


The new Mayor of New Haven, Mr. Joseph B. 
Sargent, startled some of his Democratic colleagues 
by the principles which he laid down in his in- 
augural message last week. Mr. Sargent has for 
years been famous in New England as a manufact- 
urer of hardware who was a vigorous advocate of 
free trade. As such, it was naturally supposed that 
he belonged to the laissez faire school and opposed 
all governmental interference with business enter- 
prises. In his message, however, he made it clear 
that in the case of municipal monopolies he believed 
not only in public control but public ownership. 
The general principle he stated thus: 

„Works of a public nature, carried on mainly within the 
bounds of a municipality and for the purpose of supplying 
the inhabitants with certain daily requirements of civilized 
life, and requiring special rights of eminent domain to dis- 
tribute their products, should be owned and operated by the 
people and in the sole interest of the people.“ 

Among these “works of a public nature” he 
would include electric lighting, gas and water 
works, and street railways. Mayor Sargent’s plan, 
therefore, is substantially identical with that set 
forth a few months ago by Mayor Cregier, of Chi- 
cago, in his inaugural message favoring municipal 
ownership of all the means of intra-mural trans- 
portation.” Mayor Cregier’s recommendations 
are now being favorably considered by a com- 
mission created by the City Council to consider 
them. The Chicago Inter-Ocean,” while object- 
ing to some of the proposed changes, expresses the 
hope that the Cook County delegation to the State 
Legislature will be found unanimous in support of a 
bill to enable the city to raise the funds necessary 
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for the construction of “subways” for the location | 


of all public and private electric wires, gas tubing, 


water piping, etc., and the construction of buildings | 
for electric plants, pneumatic mail and parcel | 
delivery tubes. Mayor Cregier, we believe, is, like | 
Mayor Sargent, a Democrat, and the character of 
their municipal programmes, united with the fact that 


in the recent Massachusetts campaign the Demo- 
cratic platform contained a vigorous plank favoring 
the enlargement of municipal functions, would seem 


to indicate that that party, in local affairs at least, | 


has completely abandoned its old principle that 
“the government which governs least governs best.” 


* — 


Gambling has been legalized throughout the State 


of New York during the entire season in which the 
various jockey clubs hold their annual races. The 


General Term of the Supreme Court has handed 


down a unanimous decision releasing the keeper of a 
pool-room in this city who was last summer con- 
victed of selling pools on the races at Gravesend, 
Long Island. The contract upon which the jury 
found him guilty was obtained by a policeman, and 
read as follows: 

Please execute for me on the race track in Brooklyn, at 
the races to be held this day on the grounds of the Brooklyn 
Jockey Club, and at no other place or time, the sum of $5 on 
Fordham. I desire it to be distinctly understood that you 
plaid my said money for me only on said horse above men- 
tioned, and at no other place than on the grounds of the said 


Brooklyn Jockey Club during the progress of the races this 
day, and for this purpose I make you my common carrier.“ 


The Court has sustained the claim of the defendant 
that this contract was not in violation of the terms 
of the Ives Pool Law, which legalized betting on the 
tracks of the racing association during the month 
in which their races are held, while prohibiting it 
at all other times and places. Whenever betting is 
legal at the race tracks this decision makes it equally 
lawful for people anywhere in the State to dele- 
gate bookmakers by telegraph or otherwise to bet 
for them upon the race tracks. Inasmuch as the 
Brooklyn club holds its races one month and the 
Morris Park Club another month, and so on, the bet- 
ting season is extended throughout a good part of the 
year. The passage of this law to improve the breed 
of horses was a disgrace to the State, in spite of the 
fact that the evils seemed to be restricted to the 
times and places where they were sure to some ex- 
tent to prevail without the law. It never could 
have been passed had it been universal in its appli- 
cation, for the moral sentiment of every community 
would have been roused against it. Now that its 
application has been made universal, it becomes the 
duty of the sober people of this State to use all the 
influence in their power to constrain their legislators- 
to repeal the statute altogether. 


* * 
— 


GENERAL NEWS.— Alexander William King - 
lake, the English author, historian of the Crimean 


War, died last Friday. His best-known book, be- 


side the Crimean history, was Eöthen,“ a sketch 
of travel in the East. Alphonse Peyrat, the 
French journalist, author, and senator, died in 
Paris last week at the age of seventy-eight. 
General Booth, of the Salvation Army, is reported 


as saying that a deed of trust for the Darkest 


England ” fund will soon be created. The allega- 
tions in regard to dissensions in the Army and the 
authorship of the book are denied. The Scotch 
railway strike has failed on one of the railways, 
but is continuing on the others. Prince Chun, 
the father of the Emperor of China, is dead ; 
though the son, brother, and father of emperors of 
China, he was never an emperor himself, Chinese 
law requiring that the incoming sovereign shall be 
younger than the one deceased. M. de Freycinet 
and M. Jules Ferry have been elected to the 
French Senate. A revolt at Lima in behalf of 
Pierola, the ex-Dictator of Peru, was promptly 
suppressed. Emma Abbott, the concert and 


opera singer, died in Salt Lake City on Monday of 


1 
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this week. The Federal Elections bill (often 
called the Force bill) has been abandoned. On 
Monday, by the vote of eight Republican Senators 
and twenty-six Democrats, it was agreed to lay the 
bill aside to take up Senator Sherman’s currency 
bill. The Republicans voting for this action were 
Senators Stewart (who made the motion), Jones, 
Stanford, Shoup, McConnell, Teller, Washburn, 
and Wolcott. 


THE CURE OF CRIME. 


HE Prevention of Crime is too large a topic to 

be treated in a single editorial ; it includes, as 

the notable collection of papers on another page in- 

dicates, the family question, the educational ques- 

tion, the industrial question, the question of law and 

legal administration, as well as the question of 

prison reform. We may, however, here supplement 

the suggestions of our contributors by some addi- 
tional reflections on the Cure of Crime. 

It is certain that we have not yet learned how to 
cure crime. Mr. Havelock Ellis, in his recent ad- 
mirable treatise on The Criminal,“ is our authority 
for the statement that criminality has been increas- 
ing throughout the civilized world during the pres- 
ent century. In France, in Germany, in Italy, in 
Belgium, in Spain, in the United States, the tide of 
criminality is becoming higher, steadily and rapid- 
ly.” In the United States the criminal popula- 
tion has increased since the war, relatively to the 
population, by one-third.” Even in Great Britain 


there is a real increase, in proportion to the pop- 


ulation, in the more serious kinds of erime.“ Allow 
for all possible errors in statistics,.for better re- 
ports, more stringent police regulations, a conse- 
quent greater number of arrests and convictions, 
increase in kinds of crimes which civilization al- 
most necessarily involves—defalcations, breaches of 
trust, certain forms of forgery, being, for example, 
wholly modern—astill, this alarming increase in 
crime makes it evident that we have not yet 
learned how to treat crime so as to cure or even to 


— 


lessen it. 
Our prisons have been reformed. They are no 


longer in any truly eivilized country what they were 
a century ago in all countries, and still are in Siberia, 
Morocco, Spain, or some of our Southern States. 
Who can read McMaster’s description bf the pris- 
ons of New England in 1784 without a shudder of 
horror! The underground prison in an old worked- 
out copper mine near Granby, the only entrance by 
a ladder, the culprits immured in pens of wood, the 
darkness intense, the caves reeking with filth, ver- 
min abounding, in the dampness the clothes of 
the prisoners molding and rotting! At Northamp- 
ton, Worcester, Philadelphia, prisons not much 
better. The prisoners provided with no work and 
no schools; no efforts made for their reclamation ; 
sexes intermingled; old and hardened criminals, 
first offenders, civil debtors, and imprisoned 
witnesses mingling together. Such prisons were 
palpably what Sydney Smith declared the prisons 
of England to be, schools for the education of crim 
inals. 

But if the prisons have been reformed, the crimi- 
nals have not been. Prison administration is hu- 
mane, but rarely truly Christian or truly scientific. 
The prison no longer exerts any very serious deter- 
rent effect on the lower and poorer class of crimi- 
nals. In the prison the criminal is better fed, better 
clad, better housed and sheltered, better cared for 
if sick, than in freedom, and does not have to 
work so hard. Hard labor,” says an expert, 
‘Sig such that no prisoner could get a living out- 
side if he did not work harder.” The result 
is that the commission of petty offenses for the 
very purpose of securing commitment to prison 
is of common occurrence. A sheriff in the in- 
terior of this State informs us that a majority of 
the residents of the county jails of the canal coun. 


ties during the winter months are thus self-com. 
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mitted. On the other hand, the prisons are not yet 
made true reformatories. Prison administration is 
no longer brutal, but it is mechanical. The prison- 
er is treated, not as an individual, but as a piece of a 
great machine. His labor is servile; it was odious 
in freedom, it is made still more odious in prison. 
He receives no benefit from his labor; he has no 
opportunity for the exercise of a free will; he has 
no rewards, such as life gives to well-doing, and is 
kept in order only by fear of penalty for breach of 
rules or by actual inability to break over them. It is 
the function of religion to reform men ; but religion 
is either excluded from the prison, or admitted 
only under the surveillance of a chaplain who too 
often owes his appointment to political favoritism, 
or, without surveillance, by teachers with religious 
zeal but without either tact or knowledge. The 
popular conception of a successful prison adminis- 
tration is one that makes money for the State, not 
one that makes men who are competent to earn an 
honest livelihood and determined so to do. There 
is no effort to create a body of trained prison 
officials, as there is to create a body of trained 
nurses for the body and trained teachers for the 
mind. We assume that any man of courage can 
keep prisoners in order, and that nothing more is 
needed ; and it is rare to find in any subordinate 
position men who possess either an intelligent in- 
dignation against crime or an intelligent compassion 
for the criminal, much less that mercy which is 
compounded of the two. Occasionally a man of 
natural genius, developed by experience, like Super- 
intendent Brockway, Warden Brush, or Captain 
Tufts, may be found in charge of a prison, and, 
happily, their number is increasing; but they 
have to carry on their work in spite of a public 
apathy which is reflected in legislative indifference 
and inaction. 
There is great difficulty in applying prison re- 
form, but no difficulty in stating and apprehending 
the fundamental principle which should under- 
lie criminal administration—this, namely, that 
it is not the function of man to judge and pun- 
ish his fellow-man, but it may be, and often is, 
his function to educate, train, discipline, and re- 


form him. The object of every sentence should 


be, nof the just punishment of sin, but the ade- 
quate protection of society, and this is best secured 
by the scientific and Christian (the two words are 
synonymous) discipline of the offender. To send 
a drunken man up for “ten days,” month after 
month, with wearisome regularity, only to find 
him at every discharge drunk again, is a folly so 
great as to be wellnigh incredible. We maintain 
as an absolutely true thesis that— 

No man, whatever his offense, ought ever to be 
discharged from restraint, except upon reasonable 
evidence that he is morally, intellectually, and 
physically capable of earning an honest livelihood. 

We do not affirm that all prison reform is in- 
volved in this principle. But pretty nearly all 


prison reform is in it or in its necessary corollaries. — 


For it means wardens and deputies who are moral 
physicians, not mere jailers; it means labor and 
education adapted to fit prisoners for honest self- 
support ; it means treating each prisoner as an in- 
dividual, and adapting discipline to him and his 
needs; it means insane asylums for the insanely 
criminal, and inebriate asylums, with forceful, and 
if need be permanent, detention for the inebriate ; 
it means life imprisonment for professional crimi- 


nals, however petty the crimes which they perpe- 


trate; it means a high and strong resolve that no 
man or woman shall be permitted to prey upon so- 
ciety, and therefore no one shall be discharged, 
after society has taken him in charge, except upon 
reasonable assurance that he will not prey upon so- 
ciety ; it means a gradual diminution and an event- 
ual end to that breeding of criminals which now 
supplies the stock more rapidly than society can 
take care of it; and it means, above all, the recog- 
nition that the redemption of the criminal is the 


some form of display or elaboration. 
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function of Christianity, and therefore of every 
society which ealls itself Christian. 


CULTIVATE SIMPLICITY. 


0 of the greatest charms of character is sim- 
plicity, but it is the charm which of all others 
appears to be most difficult of attainment or preser- 
vation. Simplicity is the note of real refinement, 
of thorough taste, and of genuine culture. The 
absence of it is the evidence of some form of im- 
maturity, some kind of crudity of taste. The 
greatest things, the most beautiful things, and the 
most enduring things are always simple. When 
Savonarola was put to the rack with the expectation 
that many secrets would be wrung from him, he 
declared that his secrets were few because his pur- 
poses had been great. The more comprehensive 
the man's character, the greater the work of art, 
the more marked will be the element of simplicity 
in both. Real elegance is a rare quality; rare, 
apparently, because most people confuse it with 
There are 
countless houses where one finds every kind of 
comfort and luxury, but there are very few houses 
where one discovers real elegance, because in very 
few houses which represent large expenditures of 
money has the element of simplicity been pre- 
served. Over-ornamentation, crowded rooms, and 
a general sense of oppressiveness are, as a rule, 
characteristics of most handsome homes. Simplicity 
is the exception; and yet simplicity is the infallible 
sign of genuine elegance. In mind and character, 
as the instruments of influence and of pleasure 
multiply, simplicity seems to slip away. There are 


few who can secure prosperity without parting with 


simplicity. First elaboration and then some false 
note of self-consciousness, inflation, or that kind of 
social pride which is only another name for vul- 
garity, are likely to manifest themselves. The man 
or woman who can preserve entire simplicity in a 
life which is constantly enlarging has a fine nature. 
In this country especially, where there are no social 
lines which rigidly determine social position, men 
and women who lack thorough social training or 
thorough intellectual culture are constantly tempted 
to some form of social self-assertion, to some kind 
of elaboration or display which will catch the eye 
and give a new sense of importance. It is well to 
remember that in all this there is an inevitable 
element of vulgarity ; that social life, on its finer 
sides, is a delicate and beautiful art, and, like all 
art, must be simple and sincere if it is to be really 
beautiful. Here, as elsewhere, the sound rule is to 
hold constantly before one the highest aims; and 
to let those aims express themselves naturally 
through all one’s actions and surroundings. To 
preserve simplicity, one must be unaffectedly at- 
tached to noble things. | 


NOT UNIVERSALISM. 


gee “Christian Leader,” referring to a recent 

editorial in The Christian Union on “ Liberal 
Faith,” quotes from and comments upon it as 
follows: The whole process of life, reaching, we 
have no reason to doubt, out into the other life as 
well, since this life is so fragmentary and broken, 
is a process of redemption.’ Does this mean what 
it appears to mean? Does Dr. Abbott and does 
his paper stand on a platform which declares that 
‘the whole process of life,’ including this world and 
the next, ‘is a process of redemption’? Another 
thing we are curious to know is how many ministers 
and churches, not Universalist, Dr. Abbott repre- 
sents.” Following this editorial there comes to us 
a letter from a correspondent, apropos of the recent 
sermon on “ Forgiveness of Sins in The Christian 
Union, suggesting the inquiry—made, not by the 
correspondent, but to him by another—why the 
doctrine of forgiveness before repentance is not 
Universalism. 
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We here reply to these two questions briefly, 
but we hope explicitly. Against all doctrines 
that put any limitation upon the mercy of God 
we believe and teach that God’s mercy is infinite 
and illimitable: that it is not limited to any race; 
nor to any elect; nor to the baptized; nor to the 
believers of any creed; nor to the possessors of 
any experience; nor to any conditions of conduct 
or character, past, present, or future; nor to any 
epoch, age, or on. We believe the teaching of 
the Bible to be that Jesus Christ manifests God, 
not a part or phase or aspect of God, but God 
in his entire moral character; that he is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever ; and that his 
mercy endureth forever. 

But universal forgiveness is not the same as uni- 
versal salvation; nor mercy for all the same as 
heaven for all. If we were Calvinists of the John 
Calvin type, if we disbelieved in the freedom of 
the will, if we believed that the question of each 
soul’s salvation, that is, of each individual character, 
was determined by God, and by God alone, we 
should hold and teach Universalism. But we hold 
that virtue consists in the voluntary choice of 
righteousness by a soul which is absolately free to 
choose between good and evil, light and darkness, 
righteousness and sin. God can persuade, can in- 
fluence, can help, but no one, not even God, can 


make the choice for the individual. He must 


make it for himself. He who believes that 
all men will finally become the children of God 
must found this belief upon the conviction either 
that God can decide this issue for every man, 
or else that every man will finally decide it as 
God would have him decide it. We distinctly dis- 
believe the first proposition, and we see no adequate 
ground for believing the second. On the contrary, 
such intimations as are afforded by the course of 
life and by the hints of Scripture indicate that 
there are intelligent moral beings who will finally, 
definitely, and in spite of all divine influence, reject 
the good and choose the evil. So long as they 
exist, the divine mercy will still desire to reclaim 
them, but they will be irreclaimable. 

Whatever our readers may think upon this sub- 
ject, we trust they will be able to see clearly that 
the doctrine that God opens the door of heaven to 
all men, irrespective of race, creed, ecclesiastical 
conditions, or prévious life and character, is not the 
same as the doctrine that all men will enter into 
the door which is thus opened to them. To say 
that God has mercy equally for all is not the same 
as saying that all will finally accept his mercy. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


NOTES FROM A PARSON’S STUDY.—II. 


The notes which the minister was gathering from the 
drawer as he talked with the Spectator were various in 
size, in shape, in tint, and in those general external con- 
ditions which characterize a piece of writing before you 
read it. My parish is a somewhat elastic one,” the 
clergyman explained. Here is a note from an Italian 
Roman Catholic girl, whose brother’s funeral I attended. 
There was some difficulty between the young man and 
the priest on the question of belonging to a Masonic 
order, and, when he died, the priest refused burial in 


consecrated ground. This being the case, the family 


decided on dispensing with the services of their own 
Church, and called me in. This sister said to me, at 
the end of my first, call, when I asked if I should pray 
with them, ‘ Yes ; pray, Father, pray. We have all the 
same God.’ And the old mother, who is uncertain of 
her English, said afterward, ‘ He speak good talkin’— 
he speak good talkin’. I think he true Father.’ Pleas- 
ant, such evidences of Christian unity—aren’t they ?” 
And Clericus made a brief dash with his handkerchief, 
such as he had made once or twice before while look- 
ing over these notes. There are some bits of writing 
here,” he said, in a minute or two, “ which no eyes but 
my wife’s and my own will ever see—not even yours, 
Spectator. But here is one you may like to look at. 


It is from a much-tried young matron, on a not un- 


familiar theme.” 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


My Dear Pastor: 

What is common honesty ? I have always heard of 
it, but I begin to think that, like common sense, it is 
one of the most uncommon things in the world. I am 
going to ask you in writing, instead of coming to see 
you, for it may save you some time, and you can 
answer perhaps in one of your Thursday evening talks. 
What puzzles me most is that some such good people 
seem to think things right that seem to me all wrong ! 
I want to know, for one thing, if it is right to take ad- 
vantage of people’s interest in a certain subject (or 
object, rather), and get them to pledge money which 
they know they cannot give out of their own pockets, 
but which they are going to screw out of their friends 
by the A, B, C, or some other equally impertinent 
method. Now, it doesn’t seem to me right to promise 
what you are not going to do yourself. I may as well 
confess that I am afraid of pledges anyway, even for 
things you are going to try to do yourself. You can’t 
do more than try—at least, I can’t. But I wish you 
would tell me, dear Mr. Clericus, if IJ am all wrong in 
feeling so. 

Then there is that dreadful matter of recommenda- 
tions. I have read a recommendation this very morn- 
ing which is true, I suppose, as far as words go, but I 
believe it is dishonest, for the person who wrote it knew 
there was a kink in the woman recommended which 
would absolutely unfit her for the place she wanted to 
get. There are plenty of people—people of executive 
ability they are called—who are never happy unless 
they can kill two or three birds with one stone, and so, 
when you ask them if they know of anybody to do a 
certain piece of work, they will think at once, not of 
what you want, but of how many poor old incompetent 
bodies they can muster who would like the money you 
are going to pay. I have a friend who went to a new 
town to live, and inquired of a benevolent neighbor 
about persons to help in various ways in her house, and 
by the end of a week she was simply overrun with the 
halt and the maimed and the blind. 

There are things in the nqwspapers, too, that do pro- 
voke me so! There is a certain recipe going the 
rounds of the papers which reads seductively enough ; 
but when you come to translate it into butter and eggs 
and the like, it proves to be utterly impracticable. 
The women editors who keep that thing going have 
evidently never even carefully thought about it, and 
that doesn’t seem to me quite fair and square. There 
are directions for fancy-work every year that are ab- 
surd, but gullible women will make chamois-skin pin- 
cushions and trim them up elaborately with yellow 
ribbons, and never discover till it is too late that they 
can’t stick a pin into them. I hope you will excuse 
my running on so long, dear Mr. Clericus. But now 
you see what I mean by common honesty, and I do 
wish you would give us a talk on the subject some 
evening, and tell us what it is and what it isn’t. By 
doing so you will greatly relieve your bewildered 
friend, | X. T. 2. 


* * 


„1 had another letter, curiously enough,” said the 
minister, the very same day that I received this, 
which opened the same subject in a still more practical 
way. Putting the two together, I had the best kind of 
a text for my next Thursday evening talk, and a rous- 
ing time we had of it, I can tell you. Yousee, some of 
the good women had been having a sale and getting a 
new carpet for the lecture-room, and they thought it 
would be a good idea to have new chairs at the same 
time. The settees were getting old-fashioned and un- 
comfortable. They asked me to write to a manufact- 
urer of church supplies and ask the price of chairs, 
and also ask how long credit could be given if we de- 
cided on buying them. I am an obliging man, and I 
wrote, though I particularly disliked the last term of 
that inquiry. Well, here is the answer: 


Dear Sir: 

Yours rec’d and contents noted. Price-lists of 
chairs, with illustrations of styles, are inclosed. In 
regard to credit, would say that we have discontinued 
the practice of giving credit to churches, except to the 
Roman Catholics. Yours respectfully, 

SELLERS & Co. 


As I said before, it was a pretty rousing meeting we 
had that night, and before the close of it we voted to 
buy nothing more of any kind for church uses on credit. 
And now, whenever we want chairs or carpets, we pass 
round the contribution box first, and then buy accord- 
ing to our means. 


SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE. , 
I. 


By Hamitton W. Masrtre. | 
ar 


1 books are lying on my table as dissimi 
in spirit. as far apart in historical conditions 
and personal quality, perhaps, as any two books 
which could be selected from a great library. At 
the first glance there is nothing in common between 
Geoffrey of Monmouth’s “ History of the ae 
and the prose dramas of Alfred de Musset. Papi 

type, and cloth are indeed a part of each book, but 
these are matters of pure accident. The books are 
in different languages, they are the creations of dif- 
ferent races, they are centuries apart in time, 
they are divided from each other in aim and atti- 
tude and spirit by many and deep historical move- 
ments. Geoffrey of Monmouth lived in England 
of the twelfth century; De Musset lived in France 


of the nineteenth century. One was a devout “ho 


scholarly churchman, a teacher of eminence, who 
died at Llandaff, after having brought back the 
heroic figure of Arthur from Brittany to the beau- 
tiful country which is now touched with the tradi- 
tions of the Knights of the Grail as with a mist 
which softens and idealizes without obscuring the 
objects on which it rests. The other was a brill- 
iant, sensitive, finely imaginative nature, hous 
in a delicate body and immersed in the treach 
ous tide of Parisian activity and pleasure; a m 
whose will was the victim of his imagination, 
whose insight was often sacrificed to his temper 
ment, and who held himself so entirely open to the 
impulses of his time that he became its child in- 
stead of making it his minister. Geoffrey wrote, 
a purely objective spirit and in complete unconscious- 
ness of himself, the story, partly mythical an 
partly historic, of the British possession of Eng- 
land ; he wrote of kings who were masters of 
rough forces by which empires are formed, and 
wrote also of those greater leaders upon which t 
imagination plays until they grow into heroic stat- 
ure and the dreams of their people become th 
actualities of their achievement. 

De Musset, on the other hand, wrote in a spi 
of intense subjectivity and with an ever-presen 
consciousness of self; the personal life in its mos 
delicate and sensitive relations to its environmen 
absorbed him. Of the fathomless depths beneath 
him and the great open sky above him he seemed 
almost oblivious, but every change of temperature 
chilled him and every passing cloud engulfed the 
sun for him. The uncertainty of his time, the 
struggle between the claims of art and the vagrant 
winds of fancy playing on the passions, sapped his 
strength and marred his noble talent. Instead of 
stainless kings pursuing through the fire and stor 
of barbarism the ideals of a better time, he sketch 
with a delicate hand the familiar tragedy of ou 
century: the young spirit losing heart in the mis 
of uncertainty and sinking into the arms of pleas- 
ure instead of pressing resolutely on to the heigh 
of positive achievement; futility and failure wer 
finalities, not spurs, to him ; it is deeply significan 
that he has recalled in his exquisite manner the 
old Persian fancy that the rose which remained 
closed to the ardor of the nightingale opened its 
heart to the sting of the bee! ‘ 

These two writers illustrate the wide divergence) 
between books; they bring to mind the apparently 
impassable abysses which separate them. At the 
first glance nothing seems so heterogeneous as a 
great library; no creations of human skill and in- 
dustry seem so entirely unrelated to each other as 
books. Here are the “Iliad” of Homer, the 
„Sakoontala of Kalidasa, the Kalevala of Fin- 
land, the Hamlet of Shakespeare, the“ Pippa 
Passes of Browning, the plays of Ibsen; they | 
come together from the ends of the earth; they 
wear garments of different cut and hue; they speak - 
divergent tongues; thousands of years divide them. 
Have they anything in common? 

They have so many things in common that we 
cannot get at the heart of any one of them until | 
the things that unite them are far more clear and 
impressive to us than the things which divide them. 
When we place the books of a nation together we 
become conscious that there is such a thing as na- |. 
tional literature, because we perceive in them cer- 
tain common qualities. When the masterpieces of 
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the great writers stand side by side, the thought 
of literature as an art practiced by all the 
great races, as a universal activity, as a revela- 
tion of the individual soul and of the common 
life of men, unified by certain common qual- 
ities, and bound together by deep and vital re- 
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lationships, dawns upon us. It is the opportunity 
of most people to read many books; it might be 
the good fortune of many to study literature; to 
read books, that is, not as unrelated fragments, but 
as the illustrations of the greatest art, the art 
through which the soul of man reveals itself under 
all historie conditions. It will be the aim of these 
brief papers to point out in the most informal way 
some of those qualities in books which disclose 
their connection with each other, and to suggest 
some of the methods by which books may be 
studied in their large relations as literature. 


“THE STOCK EXCHANGE IN A PANIC.” 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

A correspondent who prefers to conceal his identity 
by sigving himself A Member of the Stock Ex- 
change has found fault with what he calls the “ non- 
sensical article” published under my name in your 
issue of December 25. We all know that the mem- 
bership list of the Stock Exchange contains the names 
of many upright and honorable men. Among them, I 
am sure, is the name of your anonymous contributor. 
As to the charge that the statements in my article 
were exaggerated, let me call to his mind the fact 


that the broker who passes his life within the four 


walls of the Stock Exchange is hardly the best judge 
of the effect of a first sight of the floor of that honored 
institution. My article was written for the large class 
of readers of The Christian Union who have never seen 
the Stock Exchange, and was an attempt to picture the 
scene as it would appear to them. To the uninitiated 
the scene even upon an ordinary day is a glimpse into 
a new world. Where else do they see well-dressed, 
middle-aged men shouting, shoving, leaping in the air, 
and gesticulating ? Where else do they find an as- 
semblage of respectable members of society making the 
four walls of a building echo with their cries from 10 
A.M. to 3 P.M. daily? Your correspondent and many 
others will say, Bosh what does that amount to?“ 
The very point. To them it means nothing. To one 
looking upon it for the first time it is one of the most 
thought-engendering sights of his life. An Englishman 
traveling in this country recently said, The saddest 
sight I have seen has been your Stock Exchange.” 

And this brings me to the important point. Your 
correspondent does not like to have the members of 
the Stock Exchange vilified and held up to public 
contempt as a set of reckless gamblers.” Why are they 
vilified—if they are? Why do the pulpit, the press, 
the cartoonist, the drama, and literature, all the 
mighty forces which attempt to mold and lead public 
opinion, combine to attack the Stock Exchange ? Why 
do they not attack the grocery business instead ? Have 
they singled out an innocent victim through pure 
malice, that they may keep their hands in? Bronson 
Howard, Charles Dudley Warner, and a score of 
others are foemen decidedly more worthy of your 
correspondent’s polished rhetoric than the writer of 
the little descriptive article in the issue of December 
25. Does your correspondent call the great satirists 
of Wall Street ignorant, frivolous of purpose, or lack- 
ing in moral judgment ? 

I will admit that, in their effort to point a moral, they 
give only one side of the picture. There must be a 
market place where buyers and sellers of securities 
may meet. But if your correspondent wants to know 
why moralists, who have seen the workings of Wall 

*Street and the financial and moral wrecks which it has 

made, object to its methods, I could easily assist him. 

 CuHaries A. Warnous. 

61 AVENUE, 
New York, January 3, 1891. 

[We may add to the above letter that it is not merely 
the “sensational” daily journals which paint lurid pict- 
ures of the New York Stock Exchange. Members of 
the Exchange themselves sometimes apply to it re- 
markable adjectives. Examine, for instance, a little 
book published by Messrs. D. Appleton & Co. two years 
ago, entitled “The Art of Investing.” Its author, a 
stock broker, and at that time; we believe, a member 
of the Stock Exchange, says of that institution (page 
118): „The visitor who, for the first time, looks down 
from a gallery upon its members iu the act of transact- 
ing business, is astonished at the apparent confusion he 
witnesses. He seems to have entered a madhouse. 


_ The idea that the market values of our leading securi- 


ties should be determined by what appears to him to 
be a howling mob of incurable lunatics is ineomprehen- 
sible.”—Eps. C. U.] 
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A DISCUSSION OF THE BEST METHODS OF DEALING WITH CRIMINALS. 


HE “ Twilight Club,” a unique organization of 
this city which is briefly described on another 
page, discussed at its 182d fortnightly meeting, early 
in December, this question: How Shall we Prevent 
Crime.” The feature of the evening was the paper 
read by Warden Brush, of Sing Sing Prison. The 
Christian Union has devoted earnest thought and 
large space to the discussion of penological ques- 
tions, and it is therefore especially glad to lay be- 
fore its readers a contribution to the literature of 
penology from an expert of Warden Brush’s stand- 
ing. Advance proofs of his essay were sent to sev- 
eral gentlemen specially qualified to discuss the 
problems of crime, with the request that they 
should give to the readers of The Christian Union 
their opinions of the principles laid down by War- 
den Brush. Their replies are printed below. The 
opinions of the editors of The Christian Union on 
this matter will be found in the editorial columns. 


How TO PREVENT CRIME. 
By Augustus A. Brush, Warden of Sing Sing Prison. 


How to prevent, or rather how to lessen, crime 
is one of the most momentous questions of the 
present day. 

I had not been long in charge of a prison before 
I came to the conclusion that the cause which led 
to crime and imprisonment was a lack of family 
discipline. The indulgence of the father and 
mother who allow the child to grow up without 
discipline to form character leads almost inevitably 
to evil ways and to crime. The child even of ten- 
der years who is indulged in its natural wayward- 
ness, and allowed to say to its father or mother “I 
will” or “I won't, is in a fair way to commit 
crime. Parents are also responsible for the way- 
wardness of their children, which leads them into 
crime, from a practice of deceiving them. The in- 
telligent child, when deceived by its parent in small 
things, is likely to form evil habits which in its 
future life will not be easily eradicated. Its early 


training lasts for a lifetime, and, unless there are 


elements in its character and will power to counter- 
act its évil bringing up, it naturally grows worse 
and worse as it grows older. 

Now, this I consider the first step in the preven- 
tion of crime: That the family discipline should 
be of such a nature as not only to force the child 
to obey its parents in the slightest thing, but should 
also be of such a nature as to form character. 
Character thus formed is likely to keep the child 
from going into evil courses, and from evil courses 
into crime. 

The school discipline and the church discipline, 
in failure of family discipline, can do much, and is 
doing much, to form a disciplined character, so as 
to prevent children from commencing a life of 
crime ; but as these means of prevention of crime 
are mostly, if not entirely, in the hands of the 
family and cannot be reached by legal enactments, 
the most important thing to consider is, how the 
man or woman having been led into evil ways can 
be reached after he or she has committed crime, 


and has come under the hands of the law. This 


brings us back to the origin and original punish- 
ment of crime, for crime is as old as the beginning 
of the human race. 

The story of Genesis which records the crime 
and punishment of Cain shows that crime and 
punishment go together hand in hand, and has 
from that time suggested valuable thoughts upon 
the manner of dealing with crime and criminals in 
all ages. There has been no change in the wild 
and disordered passions of men, out of which come 
all the evils of our social state. Cain murdering 
his brother is the type of the long line stretching 
through all the past, and with which we are strug- 
gling today. In the divine justice administering 
punishment to Cain when it says, Thou art cursed 
upon the earth, which hath opened her mouth to 
receive thy brother’s blood from thy hand. When 
thou tillest the ground, it shall not yield unto thee 
her strength ; a fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou 
be upon the earth —in this sentence we find the 
type of all right procedure by which society seeks 
to protect itself and punish guilt. 

Against the cry of Cain, “My punishment is 
greater than I can bear,” society resolutely opposes 
itself. To lessen crime, a man must bear a pun- 
ishment equal to the offense committed. Society 
cannot afford to plead for the removal of just pen. 


alties, which man, following God’s sentence, has 
always attached to the commission of crime. Let 
us have nothing to do with that speculative philan- 
thropy which confounds moral evil with disease, 
and finds the greatest criminal to be the greatest 
unfortunate, deserving, not chains and punishment, 
but tears and sympathy and release. There is 
something grand in the spirit of justice, which, tak- 
ing its rise in the sentence of God upon Cain, unin- 
fluenced by Cain’s appeal that his punishment was 
greater than he could bear, has animated the whole 
social state since that time. 

The social well-being of man cannot endure, and 
crime cannot be prevented, unless punishment full 
and terrible falls in proper degree upon every crim- 
inal; and if the punishment should appear to be 
greater than the criminal can bear, it is because of 
the greatness of his offense, and the fountains of 
human pity ought not to be stirred to remove the 


penalty, more than the divine love of God himself 


was moved by the terrible cry of Cain to save him 
from his punishment. : 

One of the greatest evils of our criminal system 
to-day is that the protection which the law is sup- 
posed to throw around the innocent is practically 
given to the criminal. In our legislative enact- 
ments, the desire to provide all defense for accused 
persons, so that no innocent man shall suffer, has 
brought us to the point where it is difficult to pre- 
vent the guilty from escaping, and thereby has in- 


’ creased crime. If this order could be reversed, and 


the innocent protected and the guilty promptly 
made to suffer, it would prevent the commission of 
many crimes. 

Now, after the prevention of crime by the fami- 
ly, school, and church discipline, and also the pre- 
vention of crime by swift and sure justice by the 
law, I come to the treatment of the criminal in our 
prisons, and here is a large field for work. 

I claim that by the management of a prisoner, dur- 
ing the term of his imprisonment, much can be done 
to reform the prisoner and prevent crime. Here 
comes up the whole matter of prison management 
and prison discipline. Where the disciplined char- 
acter has not been formed by the family, by the 


school, or by the church, it must be formed during 


incarceration in prison. This can only be accom- 
plished by a strict and severe discipline. 

The first thing necessary to form a discipline 
among prisoners is work—hard work; work just 
the same as is done outside; work in which the 
prisoner can see something grow under his hands, 
and form a perfect article as the production of his 
labor. I consider work which will not do this 
no better than idleness. It is necessary that he 
should have work to give him habits of industry, to 
give him muscles and a strong, healthy body, so 
that when he is released from prison he has a fair 
chance to earn his living at a trade. When you 
have done this for the prisoner, you have done much 
towards bringing him into a state of discipline 
while in prison, and to form his character for his 
battle with life when he is released from prison. 

I consider labor the groundwork of any prison 
discipline which shall be of benefit to the prisoner. 
As the larger proportion of our inmates are young 
men, it is very important that these young men 
should be trained in habits of industry, and charac- 
ter formed, so that their reformation upon dis- 
charge is not only possible, but probable. To all 
humane people it is horrible to think of locking up 
young men in idleness, from two to ten years, and 
then turning them out upon society, to again return 
to evil courses, and again to prison. It seems to 
me that I well characterize this when I say that it 
is a crime—a crime against the prisoner and a 
wrong to society. 

The labor men, and in fact many theorists upon 
prison matters, claim that labor of prisoners means 
competition with free labor. Let me say right 
here that, whatever the competition may be, the 
prisoner has the right of competition. As one of 
the prominent prison writers of England said, 
“Every prisoner has a right to a fair share of 
competition with free labor. He had a right to it 
before he became a prisoner, and when in prison 
the taxpayers who support him have additional 
claim upon his labor. And, further, considering 
the previous neglected training of many criminals, 
it is due to them that they should be instructed in 
some means of livelihood, if possible, when they 
come under detention. It is those unjust tyrants, 
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the selfish demagogues, that are so apt to be the 
worst of all despots, who deny or oppose these 
natural and moderate rights of prisoners and of 


their tax-paying supporters.” 


It seems absurd for any one to argue that the 
criminal classes should be permitted to live in idle- 
ness at the expense of the wage-earners and the 
taxpayers. It is indeed a curious theory that 
would remove the curse That man should earn 
his bread by the sweat of his brow ” from the crim- 
inal, and keep it in force for the honest man. 
Punishment for offenses or breaches of the rules 
and regulations of the prison must be severe. It 
must not only be severe but certain, and practically 
the same to every inmate. For the severer the 
punishment the less it will have to be resorted to, 
and severity is really kindness. At the same time 
it is forming the character of the prisoners, so that 
they will behave with little or no punishment, and 
this character so formed will in most cases remain 
with them after they are discharged from prison. 

No prison management is complete that does not 
give the inmates a fair education. Every man upon 
his discharge should be able to read and write. 

If the family discipline, the school discipline, and 
the discipline of our police and courts could be cer - 
tain and severe, as it can and should be made in our 
prisons, the character of men would be so formed 
that our prisons would soon become depopulated 
and crime would be rare. a 

In conclusion, you must remember that the men 
in our prisons are only prisoners for a time; that 
they are again to go into society; that they are to 
be with our people ; that they, on their discharge, are 
to be either thieves or honest men, and it depends upon 
their discipline while in prison, to a great extent, 
which they shall be. If prisoners, when discharged, 
are thrown upon the world unfitted to earn their 
own living, it must lead to a larger proportion of 
criminals, and a people is always judged by the 
number of criminals among them. Society, to a 
large extent, is making its own criminals. Men in 
prison must have work to have discipline, and, as 
I have said previously, just such work as people 
are engaged in outside of prisons. Their health 
depends upon it, their reason depends upon it, and 
their future welfare in society, and society itself, de- 
pend upon it. 

Let me impress upon you here the necessity of 
being careful, and not being deceived by the cant 
and talk of labor demagogues and reformers. They 
will tell you in great earnestness that the financial 
aspect of the prison is of no consequence; that 
the State can afford to spend millions in reforming 
its prisoners. But let me tell you that you cannot 
reform your prisoners without work, and that the 
two, reform and labor, must of necessity go hand 
in hand. 3 

A prison cannot be reformatory without being 
self-sustaining, if honestly managed. If these 
men are worked the same as they are worked out- 
side, for the purpose of reformation and giving 
them a chance in life, their work will necessarily 
make a financial success of the prisons, and periorm 
the double office of reforming the prisoners and 
supporting the prisons. 


STATESMEN NEGLIGENT OF PRISON PROBLEMS. 


From Theodore W. Dwight, LL. D., of the Co’umbia 
College Law School. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
Accept my sincere thanks for the opportunity to 


examine an advance copy of Warden Brush’s paper, 


recently read before the Twilight Club. It is a 
highly valuable contribution to the subje@t of 
Prison Discipline. I was particularly interésted 
in that portion of it which concerns the treatment 
of convicts, a topic in which he is an expert. 

It is impossible to give too much emphasis to 
the beneficent influence of labor in the prison 
training of convicts. The noble utterance of Low- 
ell applies particularly to them; ’Tis work that 
makes the soul to shine.” It is useless without it 
to strive to build up character. We must add to 
this suitable mental and moral training. Physical 
labor alone will by no means suffice. The labor 
must be so directed as to enable the convict to fol- 
low an independent calling in future life. Training 
him to any minute subdivision of labor, as is com- 
mon under the so-called “contract system,” is of 
little avail in supplying him with employment after 
his discharge. 

J could have wished that more had been said as 
to aid to discharged convicts. They for the most 
part come out of prison as helpless as children. 
They do not know how to set themselves td work. 
Employers turn the cold shoulder towards 
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They, above all men, meet the conditions referred 
to in Scripture, that they are not at work because 
no man will hire them. Many of them, full of 
good intentions when they leave prison, fall back 
into their old ways for lack of employment. There 
is room in this direction for a great and beneficent 
reform. 

Prison management has two sides: one is a 
question of public economy; the other, a matter of 


’ gtatesmanship. It is a meritorious thing to devise 


systems whereby the prisons shall be self-support- 
ing. This is not, however, the principal thing to 
be aimed at. It is far more important to make 
the prisoners true men, so that when they leave 
the prisons they shall not spread corruption through 
society. We cannot isolate them as we may lep- 
ers. They must live among us, and if we do not 
reform them they will again prey upon us, but with 
a more bitter and 1evengeful feeling than before. 
The prison training of convicts in all other coun- 
tries but the United States occupies from time to 
time the thoughts of the greatest statesmen. Here 
the same class of men treats it with indifference, 
and refers it, for the most part, to the considera- 
tion of prison officers. When statesmen take hold 
of it in earnest, with a due sense of the vast dan- 
gers that confront us from the strength and power 
of combination of the criminal classes, the problems 
that now perplex and vex us will be nearer their 
solution. THEODORE W. Dwicurt. 


REMEDIAL, NoT RETRIBUTIVE, PUNISHMENT. 


From Z. R. Brockway, Superintendent of the New York State 
Reformatory at Elmira. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Warden Brush’s address is timely, and I am in 
accord with it in the main. 

The proper discipline and training of children 
in families would undoubtedly contribute to the 
lessening of crimes; but the difficulty is to bring 
about such a reform of families. And where are 
we to find family disciplinarians? The families 
from which criminals come are not only faulty in 
that they do not exact obedience from their chil- 
dren, but often the home influence is altogether 
evil, and the child had better acquire the habit of 
disobedience than to follow in the path pointed out 
to him by his sires. 

Fifty-two per cent. of young felons, such as we 
have here, come out of positively bad home life; 
thirty-nine per cent. from families where the home 
life is quite defective—only fairly tolerable; and 
but nine per cent. come from positively good homes. 
The duration of home life, good or bad, is termi- 
nated for fully forty per cent. previous to or soon 
after they reach the age of fourteen years. Of the 
homeless prisoners, twenty-two per cent. lived in 
furnished rooms; eighteen per cent. were itinerant 
boarders in cheap boarding or lodging houses; 
twenty-two per cent. lived with their employers ; 
and thirty-eight per cent. were rovers and tramps. 
The public schools, with an effective compulsory 
education act and improved industrial conditions 
for the great mass of workers, are also important 
porsible agencies for diminishing crime. 

We are in the habit of attaching too much im- 
portance to punishment per se. Punishment does 
not reform unless administered for remedial, rather 
than retributive or deterrent, ends. Deterrent pun- 
ishments generally do not effectually deter, and it 
is believed often stimulate to crimes by the risk 
and bravado, the revenge and the degradation 
punishments incite and produce. It will be ob- 
served that Cain, the murderer, was probably 
reared under the same family influences that sur- 
rounded his brother Abel, a very different charac- 
ter, and that Cain was not executed or electro- 
cuted for the murder of his brother, but was 
allowed complete liberty (perhaps he was paroled) 
—a course of procedure that could not have very 
deeply impressed the passionate, homicidal charac- 
ters of histime. They could not have been much 


deterred by Cain’s “ punishment ” for murder. If, 


in order to lessen crimes, criminals must bear pun- 
ishment (presumably human punishment) equal to 
the offense committed, the lessening of crimes is a 
hopeless task; for who is sufficient to equalize 
punishment with guilt? There is certainly, as 
Mr. Brush says, something grand in the spirit 
(idea) of justice; but in human affairs it is a rara 
avis. No man or government of men can mete 
out justice with any considerable degree of accu- 
racy ; and any deviation from the exact line of 
justice is injustice. 

The remark that prevention of crime may be 
promoted by the celerity with which the conse- 


Fellow-workmen refuse to associate with them. quences—restraint and treatment—follow ac 
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m 
inal act, is unquestionably correct, and celerity 10 of 
much more importance than the amount of pun 
ishment the prisoner receives. L 

Labor is essential to reformative treatment; but 
simply hard work is not enough. I should say that 
complete reformative occupation for every pris- 
oner, rather than hard work for the purpose of 
prison support. Paying: prisons are not always, 
or usually, most reformative. To properly reha- 
bilitate prisoners requires that profit-paying prison 
labor should be relegated to a position of minor 
im portance. 

I like Mr. Brush’s paper and believe it will do 
good. Z. R. Brockway, 


ShLr-CoNTROL versus Strict Discir EINE. 
From C. L. Woodbridge, Esg., of C. L. Woodbridge & Co. 
mporters, New York. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I had the pleasure of hearing Warden Brush at 
the Twilight Club. His paper is full of good sense, 
and is especially valuable as being the result of 
daily contact with criminals, and not the views of a 
mere theorist. I do not wholly agree with him in 
tracing crime back to a lack of family discipline.“ 
The most trustworthy boys and men I have known 
were not those who had been subject to so-called 
strict family discipline, but rather those who had 
learned self-control. 

When a father has taught his boy to guide him- 
self by his reason and his conscience, he has accom- 
plished a far higher result than can be attained by 
“the family discipline, the school discipline, and 
the discipline of our police and courts,” which 
Warden Brush justly considers so important. 

I fully agree with him in what he says about the 
ri ghts of prisoners, and also the right of the S 
to the results of their labor. 


C. L. Woopsrip@e.. 


CLEAR, TERSE, AND CONCISE. 


From Elbridge T. Gerry, President of the New York Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
I am in receipt of the paper on the “ Prevention 
of Crime,” read by Warden Brush, of Sing Sing, 
at the last meeting of the Twilight Club. It is 
clear, terse, and concise, and, coming as it does 
from a man who has had better opportunities of 
observing and studying the subject than any one 
else, from long years of experience, is 1 


very great weight. I am indebted to you for in- 

viting my attention to, the article, which I h 

perased with very great interest. 3 
ELBRIDGE T. GERRY. 


AN ARRAIGNMENT OF FORGIVENESS AND MERCY. 


From Colonel Andrew H. I. Dawson (recently Deputy | 
Assistant District Attorney of New York City). 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
Responsive to your request to give you a criti- 
cism of the reflections on the prevention of crime 
submitted by Warden Brush to the Twilight Club, 
I must ask you to remember that my official rela- 
tion to crime and to criminals affords me no such 
opportunity as his does to appreciate the influence 
of punishment in the reformation of criminals. I 
regard Warden Brush’s views as in the ma 
sound and practical, but I have very little faith 
the permanent reformation of depraved natures or 
habitual criminals. A conviction generally se 
the doom of the convict for all time, especially in 
large cities, where, when you destroy self-respect, 
you destroy pride and ambition, as well as that vanit 
that is such a jealous guardian of conduct; and the 


7 


iy you add to these afflictions that irresponsi 


ifity of private character to public opinion, whic 
is the inseparable concomitant of the conscious in 
significance that always accompanies the loss o 
individuality in great cities, where the sensibiliti 
become indurated by “ man’s inhumanity to man,“ 
you will find, I fear, that the way to prevent crim 
is to look to it that no system of education 1 
adopted that does not make a specialty of the cult 
ure of the heart. It is an egregious error to sup- 
pose that education should be limited to heads and 
hands. Teach children a proper appreciation of 


sentiment, and you will find their principles will 8 


take care of themselves. My specifie for the pre- 
vention of crime is to make reputation for crime 
itself a crime. If a man is a notorious thief, a 
professional cracksman, have him arrested, charged 
with that reputation, and required to give bond for 
his good behavior; and when he fails to do it, put 
him at hard labor, and in ten days after he has 
served out his time, arrest him again, and I will 


risk nothing in saying that in six months there 
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42 
will not be fifty of the thirty thousand habitual 


criminals now prowling among our slums left to 
prey upon the public, and, relieved of their baleful 
influence, reformers will then have an open field in 
which to make themselves useful. 

One of the most fruitful crime-breeders is this 
“too much lenity of which Shakespeare speaks, 
= we are “too full of foolish pity.” Wisely he 
asks : 


% And what makes robbers bold but too much lenity? 
For terror not to use ig time, the rod 
Becomes more mocked than feared.” 


Again he says: 


% Mercy is not itself that oft looks so. 
Pardon is still the nurse of second woe.” 


It sometimes seems to be our duty to 
“Turn our mercy out of doors.” 


The word forgiveness ought to be blotted out of 
every Christian creed. All men should be taught 
that the penalty of crime is punishment; that 
Justice is inexorable—that atonement is inevitable. 
Absolution is a social curse in this very community. 
Over sixty per cent. of our servants are Catholics. 
Many of them will lie, and some of them will steal, 
waste, and destroy, only because they know how 
easy it is to obtain absolution when the victim of 
their depredations is a heretic. It is a great pity, 
when Jehovah said, “ Vengeance is mine,” he did 
not also include forgiveness. 

ANDREW H. H. Dawson. 


SAFETY oF Society More IMPORTANT THAN THE 
REFORMATION OF THE CRIMINAL. 


From John DeWitt Warner, Congressman-elect from the 11th 
New York District. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I have read, as I heard, with great interest, 
Warden Brush’s suggestions as to how to prevent 
— and they seem to me pertinent and admira- 

e. 

Should I venture to criticise the scope of his 
paper, I should do so on the ground that the prob- 
lem presented is not so much the treatment of the 
few who have become convicts as the saving from 
the taint of a criminal life the many who are 
tempted or driven toward crime. As to its mat- 
ter, it seems to me that too much stress is put on 
the reformation of criminals when compared with 
the effectual protection of society against their de- 
pravity. 

Of course the two go hand in hand; and one 
must always sympathize with the attempt to save a 
human being for himself. But if I have rightly 
understood the conclusions to be drawn from the 
testimony of the experts who the other evening dis- 
cussed this question from their several points of 
view—penal, police, charitable, philanthropic—it 
is this: that in the formative stage of a man’s 
growth, effort for his own sake will be so likely to 
be fruitful, both for him and for society, that it 
may well be given the principal place; but that 
reformation is a process comparatively so barren 
of results that its possibilities should not stand in 
the way of whatever is needed to protect society 
without reference to the welfare of the criminal. 

I am not sure that this is not Mr. Brush’s idea 
as well. But his paper seems to me, on the whole, 
to present reformation as the principal and the 
safety of society as the incidental aim; whereas it 
seems to me that they should be reversed in posi- 
tion whenever the question becomes one of dealing 
with actual convicts. — 

JoHN DRWIrr WARNER. 


Ont Way or DEALING WITH OFFENDERS. 
From John Swinton, formerly of the staff of the New York 


The facts given in the reply that I made to 
Warden Brush, of Sing Sing Prison, when he read 
his paper before the Twilight Club, were afterward 
embodied in an essay, a copy of which is herewith 
appended. It is not in the nature of a direct 
answer to the theories or notions propounded by 
Mr. Brush, but it exhibits the operations and re- 
sults of a system unlike that which he upholds: 


During a recent stay of six weeks in Edinburgh, the 


ancient capital of Scotland, I became interested in 
several features of the life of the people there that 
were to me novel and remarkable. One of the things 
that struck me soon after taking up my temporary 
abode in the city may now be here spoken of. 

Day after day, while looking over the two morning 
newspapers, the Scotsman“ and the“ Scottish Leader, 
and observing the reports of the trials of offenders by 
the judicial authorities, I was struck by the lenieney 
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of the sentences imposed upon delinquents found guilty 
of various offenses. I could not help noticing that the 
penalties were far lighter than those imposed in like 
cases by our courts in New York, which I had heard of 
all through my life. I found that many offenders who 
would have been sentenced to considerable terms of 


imprisonment in New York were merely “admonished” 


by the courtsin Edinburgh. I found that other offend- 
ers who would have been subjected to hard penalties 
here were merely “ put under caution there, and I 
noticed that still other offenders were “sent to indus- 
trial school or sent to reformatory.” Besides all 
this, I saw that a very large proportion of the persons 
arrested, or, according to the legal phraseology of 
Edinburgh, apprehended” for petty misdeeds, were 
at once acquitted when brought into court. 

I began to make inquiries concerning the subject, 
and addressed many questions to various people whose 
acquaintance I had made. 1 found that among the 
people at large there was entire satisfaction with the 
administration of the law, and that the leniency of the 
courts was in accordance with the public judgment. 

At last it was proposed that I should seek for infor- 
mation from a public functionary who bears the official 
title of “ Procurator Fiscal,“ whose duties, I think, 
resemble those of a public prosecating attorney in New 
York. When introduced tothis learned functionary of 
the law, who proved to be a man of courtly and pleas- 
ant address, I found that he was more than willing to 
give me all needed knowledge of those matters that 
came under his purview. I told him that IJ had been 
struck by the lenient action of the courts of Edinburgh 
in dealing with sundry grades of offenders, and re- 
ferred him to several examples of it that had come 
under my notice through the papers. He expressed 
his approval of this lenient policy, and, for my benefit, 
explained some of the features of modern Scotch law, 
as well as the methods of its administration in the Edin- 
burgh courts. 

But the main thing that I desired to ascertain from 
him was indicated by the questions that I then asked : 
“% What are the practical results of this judicial leni- 
ency? Howdoes the thing work, as we say in New 
York ?” 

As I made these inquiries [ had in mind such allega- 
tions as I had often heard here, that only by the en- 
forcement of the rigors of the law in all cases, the ap- 
plication of the severest punishment prescribed for each 
and every offense, can the safety of the community be 
secured, or order be upheld, or offenders and malefac- 
tors be restrained. ‘* What have been the results 
within your experience ?” I had asked, and the answer 
was promptly made by the Procurator Fiscal. Here,“ 
he replied, is the report of the constabulary for last 
year, and you will find all your questions therein an- 
swered.” He presented to me a pamphlet consisting of 
broad tables of statistics, and entitled “ Return of 
Crimes and Offenses Reported, Persons Apprehended 
or Cited, and Miscellaneous Details Connected with 
the Police of Edinburgh for the Year Ended 31st De- 
cember, 1889.” 

I glanced at one of the tables for a moment with sur- 

rise, but before proceeding further I inquired : 
% What is the population of the city of Edinburgh ?” 

“ About 300,000.” : 

„Then it is nearly one-fifth as large as New York. 
And now,” I added, let us begin at the top by taking 
the worst of crimes, and asking how many murders 
there were in Edinburgh during the year.” 

He referred me to table No. 3, remarking that the 


year was rather a bad one in that respect, and that 


there had been two cases in which murder was sus- 
pected, but that in one of the cases the man under 
suspicion was not held, as there was not evidence to 
warrant his trial, while the other case was that of a 
child found dead in bed under circumstances that led 
to the trial of its parents, who were acquitted. 

4 Is it possible, then,” I asked, “that there were no 
murders in this city during the year ?” 

„Nou have the record in your hand,” he replied, as 
he pointed to table No. 3, in which the two suspicious 
cases of the year were set down and stood alone. 

„Then what was the number of criminal assaults in 
the year ?” 3 

The table showed that there were only about three 
hundred of all degrees. 

The record of stealing looked long, but it turned out 
that nearly all the cases were cases of petty theft. 
There were two cases of forgery, six of shop and house 
breaking, three of reckless driving, one of dog stealing, 
and one of reckless discharge of firearms. In all there 
were but 1,142 persons apprehended for crime in Edin- 
burgh during the twelve months, and a proportion of 


these were not subjected or were not liable to any pun- 


ishment in court. : 

All these facts seemed to me remarkable. 

It was interesting to observe the character of the 
penalties inflicted upon the different classes of petty 


culprits by the various courts of Edinburgh. I have 


before me the statistical record of the Burgh Court, 
the Sheriff Summary Court, the Sheriff and Jury 
Court, and the High Court. Here, for example, is the 
Sheriff High Court, in which 237 males and 87 females 
were tried during the year. Of these cases 20 were 
‘‘ admonished,” 43 were “ put under caution,” 74 were 
fined, others were “fined and cautioned,” others were 
sent to the Industrial School or the Reformatory, and 
the remainder were sentenced to brief terms of impris- 
onment varying from three days to a week or a fort- 
night, and, in a few instances, to sixty days, which is 
the longest term in this court, The misdeeds in these 
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cases were mainly assault and theft. In the Burgh 
Court and in the Jury Court also, the sentences were 
remarkable for their lightness. It is by the High 
Court that the heaviest penalties for crime are imposed 
in Edinburgh ; but the statistics show that there were 
but thirteen trials and ten convictions in that court 
during the year. The terms of imprisonment ranged 
from nine to eighteen months, and three persons were 


condemned to penal servitude, one of them for seven 


years, the other for ten. 

Here, surely, is a marvelous record for a populous 
city, whether we take account of the small number of 
offenders or of the leniency of the law in the great 
majority of the cases. Is it not deserving of the study 
of legists and penologists, who ought to be able to draw 
better conclusions from it than I can? In any event, 
it is evident that there is one city of the world in which 
harsh penalties and hard punishments are not found to 
be necessary to the preservation of order and the sup- 
pression or prevention of crime. 

It is proper to say now that in the Edinburgh cate- 
~~ _given above the persons apprehended for 

runkenness are not included. It appears that, during 
the year, 2,171 persons were ries drunk and in- 
capable in the streets,” but mere drunkenness is not 
punishable in Edinburgh, and the Procurator Fiscal 
told me that dranken people are taken into custody for 
their own protection, be 
their sobriety. 

Only a small body of “ constabulary ” is needed in 
Edinburgh to safeguard a people who possess courts 
that are not harsh toward ordinary delinquents. In the 
Chief Constable’s report the figures of the total strength 
of the police force of the city are given. The force 
consists of but 493 officers and men, and its affairs are 
administered under rules of rigorous economy. It has 
much to do in enforcing sanitary measures and in safe- 
guarding the welfare of the city. So far as I could 
judge, its members are intelligent, courteous, dutifal, 
and helpful. JOHN SWINTON. 


CRIMINALS SHOULD BE TREATED WITH PUNISH- 
MENT, NOT SENTIMENT. 


From Rev. J. Howard Suydam, of Jersey City, whe presided - 


at the meeting of the Twilight Club. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union: 
The paper of Warden Brush furnished a fit 


climax to the excellent addresses upon the subject 


of the prevention of crime at the recent meeting of 
the Twilight Club. It commends itself to the 
approval of observation and common sense when it 
indicates that in the family is to be found the root 
of the evil and its remedy. The indorsement of 
the plain teachings of the Holy Scriptures upon 
this subject by a man of such large experience with 
criminals is very significant. The wild passions 
of men as exhibited in Genesis are still in danger- 
ous exercise; crime and punishment go together ; 
the criminal is a coward ; God's mode of dealing 
with the wrong-doer is the example for courts of 
justice—all this comes with peculiar force from a 
warden of a prison. Mr. Brush was sustained by 
the strong and earnest utterances of the eminent 
lawyers who have daily dealings with the criminals 
at the bar. A gentleman remarked at the close of 
the meeting, There is more of real benefit from 
the quick and certain punishment of crime than 
there is in the tears, confectionery, and flowers of 
the sentimentalist.“ J. Howarp Suypam. 


SHE LOVED A SAILOR. 


AN AMERICAN ROMANCE. 
By Ame.ia E. Bakr, 


Author of Jan Vedder's Wife,” Ie Bow 
bon, andal Side, 


Feet Clay,“ etc., etc. 
CHAPTER TENTH.—(Continued.) 
A FAMOUS ELECTION. 


fim next morning the Major was too sick to 
leave his home. It had ceased raining, and the 
windows were open to admit the scent of the April 
day, bright and full of sweet odors drifting through 
the lukewarm atmosphere. But very early the con- 
fused noise of shouting men made every heart turn 
sick with apprehended trouble. 
sound more dreadful than the crying and shouting 
of human beings?” said Virginia. “It is more 
savage, more frightsome, more awful than I can 
imagine the voices of any wild animals. What are 
they doing, father?“ | 

Mischief answered the Major, passionately — 
„ pulling down—mischief—men and women both.” 

“Women? Father!” 

„I say ‘women.’ I saw plenty of viragos on 
the skirts of the crowd yesterday—a ragged fringe 
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they made to it. There will be more of them to- 
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JANUARY 8, 1891. 


“Not American women?“ 

‘J should think not. The wrath of man is 
dreadful, but far more dreadful the wrath of 
woman. And when that woman comes from the 
west of Ireland! I am thankful none of us under- 
stood their unknown adjectives yesterday.” 7 

“But they can surely be restrained, or pun- 
ished ?” 

“For speaking Gaelic? No, my dear. You 
cannot punish a woman for uttering untranslatable 


sounds, however vile and provoking they may be 


felt to be.” 

As the day passed on, the tumult increased ; 
and the noise of trumpets and galloping of horses 
was added to the human outcry. Major Mason 
was in a fever of excitement ere Captain Bradford 
called. He went to the door himself when he saw 
him coming. The gloomy, angry shadow of the 
day was on his face, and at first he could scarcely 
bring down his voice to its natural pitch. 

“There has been a bad day, Captain, I fear.” 

“A dreadful day! a shameful day for a free city 
to record !” | 

“Come in and tell us all. How did it begin ?” 

“That provoking ship on wheels, with her pre- 
tentious signal of ‘The Constitution,’ began it. As 
she passed Masonic Hall the Whig Committee sit- 
ting there saluted her with cheers. The Irish mob 
who had been drinking all night were infuriated by 
these cheers, and they rushed on the Constitu- 
tion’ determined to pull her plank from plank. 
Then the Whigs inside rushed out to save her, and 
they and the sailors drove off the mob. But they 
only went back to the Sixth Ward for reinforcements, 
and in a few minutes a huge crowd of dirty, ragged 
savages streamed with frightful yells up Duane 
Street, picking up brickbats and paving-stones and 
pulling up palings as they came.” 

„„ Well, sir?“ 

“The Whigs and sailors fought bravely, but the 
odds were too great; and they were compelled to 
fly for refuge into the Hall. Then the Hall was 
attacked ; but by this time the Mayor and Sheriff 
with forty watchmen had arrived. The Mayor 
held up his staff and shouted ‘Peace ;’ and the 
mob answered him with stones and screams and a 
fierce attack upon his guard. The citizens rushed 
to defend their Mayor, but after a hard fight, when 
the Mayor and fifteen watchmen and many citizens 
were severely wounded, they were overpowered by 
numbers, and forced. to fly by the windows at the 
rear of the building. Then the mob took posses- 
sion and gutted the hall.” 

“And in the meantime what were the citizens 
doing, sir?“ ; 

“The news of this outrage spread like wildfire, 
- and citizens of all political opinions were soon fill- 
ing Duane, Elm, Pearl, Cross, Augustus, and Chat- 
ham Streets—a mass of determined and enraged 
men. In fact, the fray had, at this point, be- 
come a national and not a political one. It was 
the American element determined to force civic 
obedience from the Irish element. A battle was 
imminent. The city was in a state of insurrection. 
The military from the Navy Yard were sent for. 
They had just been embarked on board the 
‘Brandywine’ and Vincennes. 

“ Just as well. Too many Irish among them to 
have done any good. 

“The military station was next appealed to, and 
General Ridgely refused help, because he had no 
authority to give it.” ae 

“The stupid old martinet! The necessity was 
authority enough. General Jackson had given 
him precedent for that. But perhaps he, too, 
knew he had too many Irish to make his help serv- 
iceable.” 

“A messenger was then sent flying to Govern- 
or’s Island, and the city military under Colonel 

Sandford was called out, for there was no more time 
to lose. The polls were deserted; the mob were 
shouting ‘ To the arsenal“ A great number of 
citizens, on hearing this cry, made, by a variety 
of routes, for this point of danger, and got there 
before the mob. As Americans gathered round, 
they handed out arms to them; and I saw many 
strong Jackson men among the Whigs at this time; 
in reality all decent men had forgotten their poli- 
tics in the danger to their city.” 

“Right! I would have joined the Whigs my- 
self for such a purpose. How great is a free city! 
For, in an emergency like this, you may arm the 
My acs of the people for its defense. How went the 

cht?” : 

I was too much in it to know much about it. 
You must have heard the shouts and curses that 


kent terror to every heart for the space of three 


of our own ballot-box. 


take in. 
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hours. But when Colonel Sandford marched down 
Broadway with his men in close column, and drew 
up at the arsenal, the gleaming of the bayonets and 
the rattle of arms had a wonderfully quieting in- 
fluence on the mob. You can scarcely imagine how 
quietly these shouting brutes Lane; away to the 
polls again. Sandford is now at the arsenal, and 
there is a troop of cavalry at the City Hall. When 
the polls closed they took the ballot-box of the 


Sixth Ward into the City Hall and locked it up. 


Six thousand angry, cursing furies followed it, but 
there it is; and the election is over.“ 

“It has been a shameful outrage on American 
hospitality. Our city has been on the verge of dis- 
aster for three days, because a crowd of foreign ruf- 
fians, scarce one of whom can read, chose to deny 
to the native-born citizens of New York the right 
Though Lawrence is the 
Jackson man, I shall not be sorry if he is beaten. 
I am a good Democrat of the Jackson stripe, Cap- 
tain, but I am above all other things an Ameri- 
can.” 

„J sail in the same boat, Major.” 

Come up to-morrow night, if you can, and drink 
a bumper to our success.” 

J cannot. My ship has yet all her cargo to 
I shall have a double force working day 
and night. They are now waiting for me, and I 
must hurry away. I shall not see you again at this 
time.” He said the words to the Major, but his 
eyes sought Virginia’s eyes, and, though neither 
could have defined it, they felt that there was a 
good understanding between them. | 

Indeed, Virginia was so happy that she took 
herself to task for her selfishness. ‘“ People are 
anxious all around me,” she thought; “is it right 
to forget everything in the certainty that Marius 
loves me?” For she had as yet reflected too 
little to know that this very compunction of hap- 
piness is in itself the soul of a noble thanksgiving. 

The Major was much depressed. He had been 
three days on the tide-top of feeling; it was now 
ebb. The thought of his losses came with that 
quick sinking of the heart that gathering money 
troubles can so cruelly give. Was it worth while 
to sacrifice property and friends for ideals? A 


little passion overturned everything. Men thought 


to be civilized went back so easily to their primi- 
tive instincts. “I am guilty myself,” he said, 
penitently. In my heart, I have slain all my 
political enemies. I have only needed the power 
to second my will.” He rose with the thought and 
walked sadly to the window. The silent crescent 
of the moon moved in the heavens with a calm and 
melancholy beauty, and as he gazed at it he said : 

It is the firmament that shows His handiwork. 
No unruliness there, Virginia. Every star knoweth 
its orbit, and keeps it. How different are the ways 
of men! What must He think of us ?” 

“Surely men are growing better, father. They 
have eternity to grow in.” 


“You are right, Virginia. For anything we 


know, humanity may be only in its childhood; it 
may even yet be struggling and suffering in its 
birth pains. And the end of all—” 

“ What is the end, father? 


“To become spiritual beings ; that is the end of 


all our efforts.“ 

But for a few days longer the Major was com- 
pelled to feel himself very much the creature of a 
material existence. The anxiety was by no means 
over. The morning after election there were at 
least fifteen thousand men in Wall Street and the 
adjacent points waiting for the result. The count 
was exceedingly close, and the Whigs at the Ex- 
change, and the Jackson men at Tammany Hall, 
shouted themselves hoarse alternately, as the news 
was favorable to them. A little after midnight, 
Mr. Lawrence, the Jackson candidate, was declared 
to have won the mayoralty. 

Men then went home for a few hours, but not 
until the character of the Common Council was 
known did any one feel it possible to return to 
his usual business; and, in spite of all personal 
loss and inconvenience, an equally large number 
crowded the Exchange and other points until this 
final count was ascertained. Near midnight of the 
next day it was declared to be in favor of the 


Whigs, that party having a decided majority 


among the aldermen and their assistants. 

“So we have really lost, though we elected the 
Mayor,” said Major Mason; “and Fish and 
Rhinelander and others like them are to blame. 
Certainly, ‘ the tools to those that can handle them ;’ 
but we want tools, and not bludgeons and paving- 
stones.” 


“ Are you sure the Whigs have won?” 
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“ Virtually they have, and they are so conscious 
of it that they will give a great Whig banquet at 
Castle Garden on the 15th. There are to be 
double rows of tables within the outer eireumfer- 
ence, and three pipes of wine, and beer without 
stint is ordered for the thousands who are to share 
the feast. The ‘Constitution’ has been placed on 
the top of the entrance to the garden, and she 
will fire salutes during the fete. I shall dine with 
you, my dear, and much more to my satisfac- 
tion.“ 
Jam grateful the affair is over; and I trust 
New York will find out her own mind with less 
ado in the future. I have just seen Mr. Astor 
pass ; he looks ill and feeble. I wonder if he will 
really build the fine hotel he promised New York. 
I think that is of far more consequence than the 
polities of our mayor and aldermen.” 

„J dare say he was going down town about it. 
The demolition of the buildings on its site begins 
immediately. It will be a great advantage and 
ornament to the city. Here is the mail, my dear. 
What a romance it gives to every morning! When 
its possibilities are past, how often the day seems 
over, and life at a standstill!” 

“ hope it may bring me a nice letter from 
Jane. The three last onés have been full of dis- 
satisfaction.” 

„ am sorry to hear that.“ 

“She says it is the climate—and the slaves. 
I fear it touches her still more nearly.” 

„When did you call on Mr. Keteltas ?” 

About a month ago.” 

“And I have kept out of his way for about the 
same time. His Whiggery has been so rabid. It 
was impossible for us to agree, and I did not wish 
to quarrel with him, even on politics. But, if Jane 
makes any serious complaints, give her no advice 
until you have found out the ground you step on. 


Between husband and wife an interferer has a 


thankless office—perhaps, indeed, they deserve it. 
At any rate, put the sign ‘ Danger’ on all sides.” 


CHAPTER ELEVENTH. 
_ THE BROAD GATEWAY OF WRONG. 


„The power of one man over another is contrary to 
nature ; it is only human law that makes one man a 
slave and another a free man. In nature there is no 
such distinction; wherefore it is an unjust arrange- 
ment; it is the result of force and compulsion.”— 
[ Aristotle. » 

“ But man over men 
He made not lord ; such title to Himself 
Reserving :—human left from human free.” 
—[Milton. 

The hint of dissatisfaction which Virginia had 
spoken of in Jane’s position was more than jus- 
tified by her letters. After that first rose-colored 
effusion, the bright tints faded away very rapidly. 
To say the least, it was evident that Jane was not 
acclimating kindly, either in a physical or social 
sense. She was in a position requiring infinite 
love and patience and toleration, and Jane was 
neither patient nor tolerant. 

The improvements promised her in the house 
were made up to a certain extent. She went into 
Memphis with Nigel and bought new furniture for 
the parlor and two of the chambers; then Nigel 
professed to be short of money. This profession 
was made with so many apologies and affectionate 
terms that Jane accepted the curtailment at the 
time almost cheerfully. But in reality she was 
wounded by the partial preparations for her honor 
and comfort. 

“ We ought to have bought furniture in New Or- 
leans,” she said gloomily one morning, when the 
poverty and inefficiency of the Memphis stores an- 
noyed her. 

„The house is as well furnished now, Jane, as 
any in the neighborhood ; as Mrs. Defoe’s, for in- 
stance.” | 

„But she had not been accustomed to New York 
houses and furnishings, Nigel. Why, at the Pagets’ 
yesterday I saw a bed ina sitting-room! A very 
showy, snowy-looking affair; but imagine it, a bed 
in a sitting- room!“ ie 

“TI would advise you to study the Pagets a little 
less scornfully, Jane. They are the people of this 
neighborhood. They are noted for their refine- 
ment and elegance.“ 

„J imagined that we were the people of the 
neighborhood ; and, really, there is nothing at all 
to study about the Pagets. I think them exceed- 
ingly affected and commonplace.” < 

„Jane Forfar!” 

“TI should be very sorry to imitate them in 
the most trifling matter, Nigel. Indeed, Imogene 
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Paget is always_trying covertly to imitate me. I 
wish she would not, she only caricatures me.” 

The Pagets were Jane's nearest neighbors, and 

_her bitterest enemies. Between Nigel and Imo- 
gene Paget there had been a great deal of that 
ceremonious and sentimental attention which South- 
ern men delighted to render and Southern women 
delighted to receive. Nigel had generally chosen 
her for his partner in those slow, sensuous dances 
which were so suitable to the languors of the hot, 
scented atmosphere and the dark-eyed, flower- 
crowned women, who seemed made for their 
dreamy enervation. Nigel understood Imogene’s 
simple, sentimental music, and could join her in its 
rendering; and the highest literary ideal of both 
was quite satisfied with the fashionable Annuals,” 
their simpering beauties, and pretty poetic plati- 
tudes, and conventional little stories. Nigel had 
given Imogene an “ Annual” for four consecutive 
years. He liked Imogene’s way of dressing. He 
liked her assumption of frailty and dependence. 
He liked her evident admiration for himself. Her 
affected want of interest in life since his mar- 
riage flattered him. He pitied with all his heart 
the pale, drooping girl, who always on his entrance 
looked up to him with a melanchply smile, and 
then looked down to sigh, and let her large eyes 
fill with tears. 

Jane’s sharp glances saw these things also, though 
she affected not to see them. She understood that 
her young husband was playing a game of senti- 
ment—a dangerous game—but she thought she 
was able to checkmate Miss Imogene Paget. A 
wife has so many solid advantages to put against 
a mere romantic affection. But Jane had been 
taught very few womanly tactics. She did not 
know how to cover underhand enmity with smiles. 
She could not stoop to conquer. She had not the 
evil patience and the low cunning of women ami- 
ably willing to do the devil's petty wickednesses for 
him 


The influence of the Pagets was soon felt in 
every part of her domestic arrangements, and Jane 
resented it. To be told what Mrs. Paget or Miss 
Imogene thought on any subject or arrangement 
drove Jane at once to an opposite opinion. She 
believed, and she was not wrong, that it was the 
Pagets who had interfered with her plan of re- 
furnishing her house. She did not, indeed, hear 
Mrs. Paget’s words, bet she divined them very 
closely : 

Really, Nigel, I should think you have done 
enough. You know our first families do not depend 
upon furniture for their social respect; we leave 
that to parvenus. I am afraid the Soulés and 
Tatams and Dezels will feel your extravagance as 
a little personal. Mrs. Forfar cannot expect to in- 
troduce Northern prodigality among our best peo- 
ple—especially now, when the North is irritating 
us beyond endurance. I should think Mrs. Forfar 
would consider this, and efface her Northern fan- 
cies as much as possible. Or is it your fault, 
Nigel ?” 

Exactly such a conversation as this occurred the 
day after a visit which the Pagets had made to the 
Forfar place. The newly furnished parlor was a 
flat contradiction to all Southern tradition. It was 
„go No'the'n,“ Miss Imogene said, regretfully ; 
“and she feahed she would neveh be able to feel at 
home again. Mrs. Fo'fah must please fo’give her 
the feeling ; she was so fond of old ways, and she 
could not enduah changes—she nevah could.” 

This calling of her“ Mrs. Fo’fah” was one of 
those small offenses Jane could not stand. It 


seemed a trifle, but it roused in her an irrepressi- 


ble scorn and anger. In the days of her early ac- 
quaintance with N igel, his soft, slurring speech had 
been one of his charms; but she had grown to 
loathe the clipped syllables and the drawling 
intonations. 

„Why do those women call me Mrs. Fo’fah ?’ 
she asked angrily. ‘Cannot they pronounce the 
letter r'?“ 2 

“Tt is the Southern way,” in pointedly Southern 


is. 

„They ought to correct it. A language without 
consonants makes you believe that the people who 
use it have no character. What is ‘force,’ or 
‘father,’ or ‘mother,’ or ‘fortune,’ or fortress, 
or thousands of the best and strongest words, with- 
out their r?“ 

“ What is it to you, Jane, if Southern people 
prefer to drop their r'?“ 

„ don’t like my name ruined.” 

“T gave you the name.” 

“It is originally Scotch, and I am certain a 
Scotchman would spit ‘ Fo’fah’ out of his mouth.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Then Nigel rose with*offended dignity, and, put- 
ting on his wide straw hat, called for his horse, and 
ostentatiously took the way to the Paget place. 

Jane sat down to write to Virginia. She did not 
repeat the argument, but she allowed its influence 
to pervade the letter, and to bring under condem- 
nation subjects more easily handled. The weather 
was already hot. She could not imagine how she was 
to endure it at midsummer. She had chills and 
fevers. She had neither friends nor neighbors ; 
people disliked her on principle, without any other 
reason than that she came from the North. There 
was not a book in the house, except those she had 
brought with her, and she knew them by heart. 
Her piano would not keep in tune. And the 
slaves! And the whole question of slavery! It 
was horrible! She felt as if she had fallen asleep 
in New York, and, on awakening in this strange, 
hot, haunted place, had gradually come to see things 
unspeakable, and to know at last that it was hell. 

This apparently trifling conversation about a 
single letter was in reality an important and critical 
turning point in many lives. Nigel reached the 
Paget place in a mood peculiarly sensitive to influ- 
ence and interference. He made no complaint, but 
men never hide a matrimonial dispute, and Mrs. 
Paget knew there had been one. : 

Nigel.“ she said, Mrs. Dezel was here yester- 
day, and I do think it my duty to tell you how peo- 
ple are talking. Ofcourse, we all know that you 
intend to run for the Legislature next election, and 
no man has a better chance—if you only will not 
throw your chances away.” | 

„What am I doing wrong now, Madame?“ 

“Has it not entered your mind that Mrs. Forfar 
ought to have a maid? People say one of two 
things—either that you are not able to afford her 
one, or that she is an Abolitionist, and will not 
have a slave to wait upon her. It is even currently 
reported that Mrs. Forfar sweeps and dusts her 
own rooms rather than have slaves around her. 
You know how sensitive our best people are now.” 

“Mrs. Forfar is—excuse me, Madame. I shall 
take care that Mrs. Forfar does no more sweeping 
and dusting. That habit comes from her Datch 
father and mother. She is always cleaning some- 
thing. ‘Such energy is frightful and vulgar, I know, 
but it had never struck me in the light you speak 
or.” 

“But you can see?“ 

„Oh, yes. I see what ruin is in it.” He was 
sipping strong coffee as he spoke, and at intervals 
lifting his eyes consciously to catch the dreamy 
orbs of Miss Imogene, who lay opposite him in a 
hammock, with a fan of peacock’s feathers in her 
hand, and a guitar on the floor by her side. 

“Have you a girl suitable, Nigel? I mean for 
a, lady's maid. If not, I can hire you one.” 

“T would rather buy,“ he said—*“ unless Palma 
would do.“ | 

„Why not? She is a good seamstress, and 
nearly white.” | | 

Nigel glanced at Imogene, then at Mrs. Paget, 
and shrugged his shoulders most expressively. A 
short silence followed, but it was quickly broken 
by the Madame’s purring assertion— | 

“She durst not say a word. I should select 
Palma. What if she does talk? Mrs. Forfar's in- 
terests and yours are identical, I suppose ?” 

“Of course. And I shall give Palma orders she 
will not dare to break. She has an insane dread of 
the lash.” 

No more was said at that time, but at dusk of 
the same day Forfar lit his cigar and strolled 
slowly down to the negro quarters. He went to a 
small cabin that appeared to have been recently 
erected, and, pushing open the light door, walked in. 
A woman was sitting alone in the gloom. Her 
hands were dropped upon her lap, her eyes were 
dropped upon her hands. An intense despair dark- 
ened and saddened her face. She was surrounded 
by coarse cloth, and coarse garments made from 
it, and an unfinished dress, scrimp and shapeless, 
had fallen to her feet. 

„Palma.“ 

She stood up mechanically and uttered the word 
Master. 

Palma, you will come to the house in the morn- 
ing. Your work in future will be to wait on Mrs. 
Forfar, and do her sewing. You understand? You 
are to be her maid.” 

“Yes, master.“ 

“And it will spare you one hundred lashes to 
forget everything that happened before Mrs. Forfar 
came here. Do you understand ?” 

“Yes, master.” 

There was nothing more for him to say, and yet 
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he lingered, pushing the garments hither and thither 
with his tasseled cane. Palma stood erect; her 
eyes, full of despair, were fixed upon him, and he 
was aware of the inquiry in them, and anxious to 
avoid it without seeming to do so. 

“Madame rises at seven. I hope you will ap- 
1 my remembrance of you, and be a good 
gir 

He had the door in one hand and was about to 
open it; then Palma, with a sudden recognit’on of 
her departing opportunity, sprang forward. She 
— at his feet, and clasped her hands upon 

em. 

Master!“ she sobbed, Master! What has be- 
come of my mother ?” 

He made no answer; only withdrew himself 


haughtily from her touch, pushed wide the door, and 


passed out into the night. The sound of the woman 
weeping pursued and even annoyed him. Under 
the large trees he could not escape its influence. 
For trees have human relations. And to what sor- 
rows, and fears, and agonies of wrong and injustice, 
had these overshadowing branches been the wit- 
nesses! Sometimes they seemed, in their angry 
tossing to-and-fro, to protest against them; again, 
as on this night, they drooped gloomily, their 
leaves utterly dumb, as if sullen and heavy with a 
self-devouring, meditating, dogged melancholy. 
The dim, still air was also full of bats silently | 
swirling around him, and one of them got into his 
shuddering hair, and he remembered an unpleasant 
negro superstition about the circamstance. 

He was creepy and uncomfortable, and glad to 
reach the more open space in which the house 
stood. Jane was on the gallery. She sat in 4 large 
rocking-chair, and had an air at once sad and re- 
sentful. But at that moment he felt the need of 
some nature sympathetic to his own, and he spoke 
kindly to her, and advised her to cover her head, 
if she were going to remain inthe night air. She 
was pleased at the small thoughtfulness, and went 
in to get her linen sunbonnet. When she returned, 
Nigel said : | 

“Tt is high time, my dear Jane, that you ceased 
waiting upon yourself. I am not always here to 
attend to you, and I do not like you running up 
and down stairs so much. In this climate it is not 
considered healthy.“ He knew that if he said, In 
our circle it is not considered ladylike, she would 
suspect at once the interference of the Pagets, so 
he chose the forny that appeared most personally 
thoughtful. | 

Jane was not inclined to be suspicious. Honest 
in thought and word herself, it was only on good 
evidence, or excellent circumstantial proofs, she 
questioned the truthfulness of others. She was 
grateful for the care Nigel's words implied, but she 
declared she would much prefer her solitude and 
independence.“ 

“Sometimes, Nigel,” she said, I am very much 
depressed, and I ery a little, and it does me good, 
and nobody any harm; but if I had a woman sit- 
ting in my room always, I should feel her a dread- 
ful incubus. I would have to be under control at 
every moment of my life, or she would often judge 
me unjustly. Then she might talk to the other 
servants, and make people think that you were un- 
kind to me.“ : | 

“People know me too well to imagine I could 
be unkind to any woman. How much less to you, 
my wife? And, indeed, Jane, in your present del- 
icate health, it would be of the greatest benefit if 
you were compelled to control yourself more. My 
darling, I know the climate better than you do, 
and I cannot let you be alone any longer. As it 
gets warmer, you might faint in your chamber, 
and no one near to give you assistance.” 

“But, Nigel, dear.” 

„For my sake, Jane.“ 

Then she gave in, and Nigel proceeded to tell her 
— the girl Palma was to be her own from that 

| 
„J will have tho proper papers made out, he 
said, and I think you will find her a great com- 
fort. She is very quiet lately—she has had a little 


trouble; but negroes soon forget. You will find 


her much above the usual maid. Palma has had 
advantages. She can even read and write. But 1 
would not be too familiar with her. She has an 
infernal temper if she is crossed.” | 

“Do you think a woman of that kind likely to 
add to my happiness, Nigel? ‘Really, I would 
rather be alone.” | 

„Try her fortwo months. If you cannot man- 
age her, I will find a way to doit.” He puffed his 
cigar viciously, and was silent, and suddenly less 
affectionate. 
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THE HOME DEPARTM ENT. 


AFTER-CHRISTMAS THOUGHTS. 


HE first thought that comes to most of us 
after the generous excitement of the 
holiday season is, What a pity that the 
expression of brotherliness and good- 

| will should shut itself up to one week 
of the fifty-two! If all this display of regard 
means anything, it means a continuous friendship 
regard, and love. We are defrauded if we are not 
made conscious of our friend’s feeling by some 
other means than a Christmas gift; for friendship» 
like a bank, should always have a fund that honors 
a draft at sight, as well as its reserve fund to meet 
an emergency. As we begin putting the gifts that 
have come to us in place, it is quite a study to note 


our emotions. We put one in a place where it will 


be most constantly in our sight ; it is the substitute 
for the giver’s presence. It is a daily delight and 
joy. We pick up another with almost a feeling of 


‘resentment, and put it in some place that we rarely 


see, in some closet that we rarely open. Why? 
Because the gift from that giver is an intrusion. 
Days, weeks, months, go by and not the least mani- 
festation of interest is shown; apparently we might 
fall by the way and yet not cause one heart-throb 
more in the giver’s heart. Is it not an intrusion to 
have a gift forced upon us from such a source ? 
Our gifts at this season are the expression of the 
divine in us, or should be; they say to the receivers, 
“ Accept this not only as an expression of personal 
love, but as the expression of the kinship through 
God the Father.” Whether the gift go to prince or 
pauper, this should be the message it conveys. Can 


it, if throughout the year no expression of love, 


friendship, or even interest passes from heart to 
heart ? 

What a farce! what a desecration !—a gift that 
comes unheralded by any expression of friendship, 
love, or interest; or one that forces the thought 
of cost upon the receiver! It is this desecration 
that shuts out much of the pleasure of giving and 
receiving. To some the giving or receiving of a 
gift at the Christmas season was, and is, a type of 


God's gift to man. Each gift means some sacrifice 


made, a something from the life of the giver, and 
the receiver should know the giver so well that the 
gift means all it embodied. 8 
Christmas giving has to a large extent taken on 
the commercial spirit and so overshadowed the true 


significance of the Christmas gift that its omission | 


now is between intimate friends the compliment 
of love. People of limited means know how often 
gifts must be bought and given to prevent the sense 
of obligation. The Christmas letter warm with 
love, breathing love in every line, has become the 
gospel message between dearest friends in our 


nineteenth century Christmases. From the highest 
motives we may resolve not to spend money for 


gifts to those who know our love for them, and 
spend our gift money for those who need what we 
can give to save them from the temptations born 
of cold and hunger. Those who have tried this 
method of Christmas giving know how warm and 
tender the heart grows to all God's children. Is it 
not cruel at this moment, when the heart-hurts of 


the year are forgotten, to have a Christmas gift 


put into one’s hands that calls up memories of 
slights, injustices, coldnesses, neglect ? And is not 
insult added to this when the financial conditions 
of the sender are better than the financial condi- 


tion of the receiver? To refrain from giving can- 
not be hard when there is no love for the benefi- 


ciary, and Christian courtesy demands it. 

In nothing is the spiritual perception of the 
individual shown more clearly than in the sending, 
or refraining from sending, Christmas gifts. The 
most perfect taste does not guarantee spiritual 
taste. A penny Christmas card that comes laden 


with the memory of love, of interest, of kindliness 
expressed in the thousand opportunities that are 
given in our social intercourse, is far more valua- 
ble than a costly gift that brings only the memory 
of heart-hurts, of systematic forgetfulness on three 
hundred and sixty-four days in the year. 

The Christmas season for 1890 is over, but the 
possibilities for the season of 1891 have begun. Let 
us begin building the tower into which we put the 
Christmas light of our gift in 1891 now, by the 
simple acts that express good fellowship and kind- 
liness. Life will be that much brighter, that much 
more inspiring, and our Christmas gift will be but 
a tangible expression of the smiles, the words, the 
hand-clasps of the year that love to all has made 
brighter, better, that has spread abroad the con- 
sciousness of the God in us. 

A reserve broken once a year is a sorry substi- 
tute for the Word made manifest and sent to dwell 
among us. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR KINDERGARTEN 
WORK AT HOME. 


By Mary /SHARPE. 


HE time for pleading the value of attend- 
ance at kindergarten of little children 
has already passed; but as there are 
many intelligent and progressive mothers 
throughout the country too remote from 
the large cities and towns to avail themselves of 
regularly established kindergartens, it shall be my 
purpose to give these home hints of Froebel’s 
method, which may be of use to them in the train- 
ing of their little ones. 

It will be necessary, for intelligent work, to have 
at hand “The Kindergarten Guide,’ by Mme. 
Marie Kraus-Boelte and Professor John Kraus, 
which should be carefully and earnestly studied 
before presenting any of the so- called gifts to 
children. I shall assume, therefore, that those for 
whom this paper is prepared are women who are 
able to spend a part of each morning with their 
little ones in regular educational exercise, and will 
suggest a plan of work for a family of three chil- 
dren under seven years of age for each day. 

I would hope that the kindergarten nursery might 
be a room admitting the sunlight ; that in the win- 
dows might be plants owned and tended by the 


children; that a canary bird might add to the 


general cheerfulness, whose bath and food might 
always be given in the presence of the children, if 
not by them. There is so much to be learned by 


the care of animals and plants that the mothers. 


whom I have in mind cannot fail to teach much by 


the wise explanation of the necessity of regular 


attention to their respective needs. 

A low kindergarten table is a sine gua non in 
this play-room. If too far from a city to procure 
one of them, a novelty folding table can be sub- 
stituted, the top being marked indelibly with a 
painted network of one-inch squares. This is nec- 
essary in the use of all the “ gifts.” Little chairs 
of convenient and comfortable height should be 
placed about the table, and here, at the same time 
every day, should the kindergarten mother and 
children be found. 

The first lesson of every morning should be 
found in the story, which must be told by mamma. 
Too much care cannot be taken to render this en- 
tertaining. No reading of tales begins to awaken 
the same enthusiasm as will be elicited by a 
sprightly narration. The story teller must be in- 
terested in the story herself, and show it by her 
tone and expression. It should be full of details, 
the smallest of which adds to its value. When 
telling about children, real or imaginary, their ap- 

arance, manner of speech, should be described 
minutely, whether they are selfish, lovely, thought- 
ful, gentle, rough, etc., and the effect produced 
upon the face by happy thoughts and good deeds. 
Stories of animals are great favorites, and should 
always be preluded by a correct description 
of them, which may be drawn in part from the 
children themselves if the animal selected as the 
subject be a familiar one; this helps to cultivate 
habits of close observation. New facts should be 
carefully added by the mother, after which follows 


the story of some particular cat, dog, horse, ete. 
Fairy and mythological tales are greatly enjoyed, 
but it has been my experience that great care 
should be exercised in the selection of these. The 
stories of Pandora,” Cinderella, ‘Toads and 
Diamonds,” etc., may be altered so as to be help- 
ful as well as amusing. I cannot too earnestly ~ 
impress upon the narrator the necessity of not feel- 
ing hurried ; she must be calm herself to command 
interest and attention. At this time, besides the 
desirable habit of listening, another important 
lesson should be taught, that is, alas! too often 
overlooked ; viz., that hands should rest when nota 
work. In this nervous age who has not noticed 
the. inability of men and women to keep their 
hands quiet when speaking, reading, or at other 
times when constant movement is most inelegant ? 

After the story follows a lesson with one of the 
kindergarten gifts.“ As I am supposing this 
to be the first lesson, and everything new to all the . 
children, I would suggest the First Gift, a 
worsted ball, be taken, full directions for the use 
of which will be found in the Guide.” | 

In this play the mother should require a patient 
and helpful spirit in the older children toward the 
younger, so that they may learn to become con- 
siderate for others. 

After a suitable time (from twenty minutes to 
a half-hour) the ball can be laid aside; this should 
be done before any weariness or lack of interest is 
shown, but not before some lesson has been dis- 
tinctly impressed upon the little ones. 

I possible to provide one, a table made like an 
open box (30 inches long, 20 wide, and 5 deep), 
upon legs, filled with moist white sand, should stand 
at one side of the room; here for a time the baby 
can amuse himself by digging with a clam shell,. 
while mamma gives her help to the others in the 
new “occupation.” (This sand table will be most 
useful later in the study of geography.) 

I have chosen for the work of this morning 
“ The Sewing,” for which cardboard ruled in quar- 
ter-inch squares, felt pads, pricking needles, worsted 
needles with blunt points, and colored split zephyr 
worsted are necessary. The cardboard should be 
cut in pieces four inches square. 

The children should sit with their backs to the 
light, and, after placing the cardboard upon the 
pad,|begin pricking holes at the corners of the ruled 
squares. They must clasp the pricking needle 
firmly, holding it upright, and make each hole per- 
fect and in exactly the right place. This is all of 
the pricking occupation that J recommend, though 
there is quite an elaborate plan included in Froe- 
bel’s system. I hear that in some kindergartens 
car ds already pricked are used, but it is much better 
for each child to prick his own, because if carelessly 
or irregularly pricked the sewing will show the 
defects, to his great chagrin. 

After the card is pricked and needle threaded, the 
sewing should begin at the left upper corner. The 
straight line made by sewing from one hole to the 
next below can be called by some name which a 
perpendicular line suggests, viz., pole, post, child 
standing up straight, ete. The whole card should 
be filled with them, but it is important that no 
back stitches should be taken. When the bottom 
of the first row is reached the card should be turned, 
and the sewing proceed to the top, the mother 
guiding the child at the first stitch after turning, 
that the lines may be side by side. At another 
time a different card can be sewed with worsted 
of the primary and secondary colors, three rows of 
each, making what is called a rainbow card, which 
is very pretty, and valuable lessons in color can be 
given while the children are working it. Great 
care is necessary to sew each card as neatly as pos- 
sible, and if these directions are followed a lesson 
in economy of worsted is learned. After two cards 
of perpendicular lines, one square of long, horizon- 
tal, and slanting lines, with their combinations, may 
be sewed with pleasing results. Patterns of these 
designs can be obtained to aid the mother. There 
are also other cards prepared for this occupation 
ontlined drawings of figures, animals, flowers, etc. 
These are very pretty. They have printed dots on 
the outline to show where the holes are to be pricked, 
after which they can be sewed by following the out- 
line; which must be done by sewing twice around 
the pictured line, that the rule, no back stitches,” 
can be enforced; the second sewing being in the 
spaces left the first time. This care will ieave the 
wrong side of the card almost as perfect as the right. 
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No large knots or any untidy work should be per- 
mitted. 

During this occupation of the older children, the 
youngest may have become tired of playing alone 
in the sand, so for him some other work should 
have been prepared. Straws cut in pieces one inch 
long and colored papérs half an inch square may 
be strung alternately, after a large needle is 
threaded with coarse thread and tied into the 
needle, and knotted firmly at the end. These little 
necklaces, as the children call them, delight the 
babies very much ; they learn the perishable char- 
acter of straws and paper, and consequently the 
need of care in their use, also how to put the 
needle into the center of the paper square. 

An explanation of each material is important and 
helpful, but the child should be questioned the next 
time it is used, to find if the new fact is remem- 
bered. 

After sewing a half or three-quarters of an hour, 
the work should be laid aside while it is still en- 
joyed ; then should follow some games, songs, light 
gymnastics, etc. 

I have thus indicated only a beginning. Another 
time directions for the work of the four remaining 
days of a week will be given. 


THE CHILD’S ART GALLERY. 
- By O. M. E. Rowe. 


N S)OTHING appeals more strongly than a 


intelligence than minutes of reading, and 
make an impression as indelible as the 
frescoes the old masters painted on cathe- 
Oaly by destroying the wall can the 
picture be wiped out. Helpful education comes 
from conning a portfolio of pictures as surely as 
browsing in a library, but the pictures, as well as 
the books, must be noble. Art is an expression of 
thought just as literature is, and the child may be 
taught to find it ina picture as plainly as in a poem. 
At first he sees only the tell-a-story part, but this 
ripens into thought as the picture grows into his 
maturing intellect. 

A love of art opens an endless source of enjoy- 
ment, ever growing by what it feeds upon. It 
lends a sweet graciousness to life, that might, per- 
ehance, grow hard and angular. Taste is not the 
gift of the gods, but the result as well as the sign 
of culture. Happily, the sun-god is our servant, 
and brings a knowledge of art within reach of every 
home circle, giving, for a few cents, photographic 
reproductions of the world’s great masterpieces. 
A child whose taste is fed on these can never turn 
to the crude, paltry, or base. A sense of owner- 
ship adds greatly to the pleasure of book or pict- 
ure, and it is wise to let the young people make a 
little art gallery of their own, by arranging an 
album? with photographs of famous pictures. The 
enjoyment of the elders measures their art intelli- 
gence. Embarrassed by riches, the following is 
one out of many possible lists : 

Honor the first page with the stiff, queer Ma- 
donna” (39) ? of Cimabue, “the father of paint- 
ing.” Comparing it with Raphael’s work reveals 
the growth of art. The kneeling angels are grace- 
ful, but the infant Jesus is a wooden doll, and the 
mother an impossible woman. The Florentines, 
five hundred years ago, carried it with pomp from 
studio to church, and Sir Frederick Leighton made 
this scene the subject of a recent painting. Next 
put the sad face of “ Dante” (48), lost to the 
world for two hundred years beneath a coat of 
whitewash. It was done by Giotto, the shepherd 
boy whom Cimabue found “tracing his idle fancies 
on the ground.” Giotto, the simple, grand, sin- 
cere,” taught Millais, Hunt, Rossetti, and Burne- 
Jones the art of the Pre-Raphaelites. The next pict- 
ure is a sweet angelic creature (7,204), worthy of 
Angelico, the nionk who prayed ere he painted. 
„The Coronation of the Virgin” (240), 

“ Ringed in a bowery, flowery angel-brood, 

Lilies, and vestments, and white faces sweet,” 
shows the artist kneeling on the right. Browning 
has described pictare and painter in his poem Fra 
Lippo Lippi.“ Compare the poetic group of angels 
in adoration (277), from Gozzoli’s sumptuous 
“Journey of the Magi, with Bellini's angels (300) 
bending in solemn joy at Mary's feet. Botticelli's 
grand, dramatic frescoes need large copies for in- 
telligent study, so choose The Madonna (389), 

resented as writing the Magnificat, recorded in 


picture. One glance may seize more 


1 Album with fifty pages, about nine by twelve inches. 
2 To assist collectors, numbers refer to the catalogue of the 
Soule Photograph Co., Boston. 
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Luke i., 46-56. The angels are said to be por- 
traits of the young Medici princes ; and the divine 
Child, holding a pomegranate, the emblem of im- 
mortality, turns his yearning face upward in solemn 
ecstasy. Ghirlandajo’s fresco of “The Birth of 
the Virgin” (430) introduces us to the stately 
women of good society in the fifteenth century. 
Tender, pathetic, and suggestive is The Entomb- 
ment (420), by Francia. Mary sees only her 
dead Son, but the angels beside her reveal to us 
„The wave | 

Of love which set so deep and strong 

By Christ’s yet open grave.” 

„The Presentation of the Infant Christ to 
Simeon” (453), by Carpaccio, shows the splendor 
of early Venetian art in the rich architecture, the 
silken draperies, and the serious angels calmly 
playing musical instruments. Two grave men 
eagerly press forward behind the venerable Simeon, 
who bends toward the beautiful babe held with easy 
grace by Mary. One of her friends bears the offer- 
ing of two turtle doves. 

Leonardo da Vinci links the period of art de- 
velopment with its height in the sixteenth century. 
His masterpiece, “The Last Supper” (8,454), is 
now aruin in Milan. Beginning at the extreme 
‘left, observe the expression of feeling in attitude 
and gesture, in the groups of three: Bartholomew, 
James the Less, and Andrew; Judas, Peter, and 


John; and on the other side of Christ, Thomas, 


James, and Philip; Matthew, Thaddeus, and Simon. 
Christ said, One of you shall betray me, and the 
unconscious action of each reveals the man. 
Leonardo’s work on “ Mona Lisa” (8,462) is well 
described in a poem by Margaret J. Preston. His 
„Battle of the Standard” (8,463) is known to us 
only by the copy Rubens made. The qualities of 
serenity and purity that characterized his pupil, 
Luini, are seen in The Nativity” (537), and also 
in “ Christ Disputing with the Doctors? (8,460). 

Fra Bartolommeo, the monk, learned the sweet- 
ness of child-life before he painted the Angel 
(583) of the Lucca Madonna, or the “ Holy 
Family (576), which suggests Raphael in beauty 
of grouping and purity of sentiment. His friend 
Albertinelli, a sorry scamp, won immortality by the 
noblest presentation of the meeting of Mary and 
Elizabeth (589). 

Mark a date by remembering that Raphael 
was ten years old when Columbus found America. 
“The Marriage of the Virgin” (8,014) and the 
„Madonna of the Granduca” (7,996) well illustrate 
his early manner. The “Madonna di Foligno” 
(8,001) and the “ Madonna of the Fish” (8,003) are 
interesting studies of his lofty sentiment and stately 
grouping; and his mastery of infantile loveliness 
appear in the Heads of the Christ Child” (8,019). 
To comment on the glorious “Sistine Madonna 
(7,987) is like gilding the lily or painting the rose. 
A pathetic interest attaches to “ The Transfigura- 
tion“ (7,986), which, unfinished, hung over the bier 
of Raphael, dead, alas! at thirty-seven. 

Michael Angelo was the man of three souls— 

painter, sculptor, poet. Cruel time is slowly spoil- 
ing his famous Sistine Ceiling (6,655), but a hint 
of its power appears even in a single figure like 
the Esaias (6,660). The t altar piece of 
the Sistine Chapel is The Last Judgment' (6, 654), 
containing 400 figures, the work of Angelo's old 
age. His pupil, Rossi, probably finished The 
Three Fates” (6,651) ; and another pupil, Piombo, 
sought fame by painting “The Raising of Lazarus ” 
(7,960), from Angelo’s design. His influence 
appears in Volterra’s Descent from the Cross 
(8,475), counted among the world’s ten great 
pictures. Another Florentine, Del Sarto, finely 
sketched in a poem by Browning, may fill one page 
with a Madonna (993), even though he gave Mary 
the face of his worthless wife. 
From Titian we select “The Tribute Money 
(8,350), and the great “Assumption of the Virgin 
(8.346). In his Presentation of the Virgin 
(732) is the sweetest figure of girlhood ever 
painted, but the glory of Venetian color is wanting 
in the prints. A later Venetian, Paul Veronese, 
provided the sumptuous scene (8,445) of the 
„Marriage at Cana.” ‘The Betrothal of St. 
Catharine (1,081), which Tintoretto painted on 
the Ducal Palace, illustrates a charming legend. 

Correggio is always pleasing, and his qualities 
are well shown in the famous Nativity (6,999) 
and the “Angels’ Heads” (7,001) happily pre- 
served in a copy made by Carracci. We must not 
forget Domenichino’s “ Last Communion of St. 
Jerome” (7,101). His friendship with Paula, who 
kisses his dying hand, is one of the most beautiful 
on record. 
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From the later Italian masters, when art was 
no longer religion, we select Diogenes in Search 
of an Honest Man” (8,129), by Salvator Rosa ; 
Guido Reni’s spirited fresco of “ Aurora” (8,059) 
and his portrait of the unfortunate “ Beatrice” 
(8,062), and Guercino’s “Guardian Angel” (1,195), 
of whom Browning wrote : | 
„Dear and great Angel, wouldst thou only leave 

That child, when thou hast done with him, for me !” 

The great Flemish master, Rubens, may be repre- 
sented by three examples, each showing a different 
phase of his art—‘“ The Descent from the Cross 


8, 155), at Antwerp; “The Lion Hunt” (8,157), 


which boys will enjoy, and the merry rondeau of 
„Children Bearing Fruit” (1,336). Another Flem- 
ing, Van Dyck, who became the English court 
painter, supplies interesting suggestions for histori- 
cal stories in the beautiful group (8,410) of the five 
children of Charles I. and their pet dogs. 

„Rembrandt and his Wife” (8,055) and the 
„Strange Night Watch” (8,051) may be followed 
by Hans Holbein's Madonna” (7,395) surrounded 
by the Meyer family, quaint but reverent. 

The Spanish painters present a wide range of 
religious and historical subjects. Velasquez, in the 
portrait of the son of Philip IV., the little “ Prince 
Charles” (1,652) on horseback, furnishes a chapter 
from real life. Murillo’s Fruit Vendors” (1,651) 
might have been found in the alleys of New York; 
but his St. Anthony and Child” (7,856) and the 
“Immaculate Conception” (7,851), representing 
the moment when Mary has been told that she is 


to be the mother of the world’s Redeemer—these 


scenes were the product of the painter’s ecstatic 
vision when the heavens were opened and there 
shone “a light that never was on land or sea.“ | 
These pictures, intelligently explained, open a 
wide gate to the child’s intelligence, and, indeed, 
the whole family may spend delightful hours over 
the history, legends, and sweet old Bible stories 
thus called forth. The artist is an interpreter, 
giving a new meaning even to what was known 
fore. 


“For don’t you mark ? we're made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to ee; | 
And so they are better, painted—better to us, 
Which is the same thing. Art was given for that ; 
God uses us to help each other so, 

Lending our minds out.” 


WOMEN’S CLOTHES. 
By AN EXTRAVAGANT INVESTIGATOR. 


HE interest of women's clothes is now 
about equally divided between beauty 
and health, and more than one designer 
| claims to have united the two in hap- 
py combination. We have waists that 
the inventor claims have all the advantages of 
the corset and none of its disadvantages, though 
many women find that a corset of the make 
best adapted to their forms, worn in the same 
size as the waists, is much more comfortable. 
Like a prescribed diet, a certain prescribed form 
of dress means comfort for one but discomfort 
foranother. There is as much difference in wo- 
men’s forms as there is in their stomachs, and 
they require individual study and treatment. 

The divided skirt has been the subject for the 
funny man’s pen for several years; it has also been 
scathed as the most highly immodest garment, and 
the language applied to it put it in the category 
with tights. Of course, this is ‘ridiculous, and is 
due entirely to ignorance, for, if the wearers will 
have their street dresses made the proper length, 
it would be impossible for any one but the wearer 
to know what sort of an undergarment was worn. 
The advantage of the divided skirt, as now made 
in flannel, silk, and various other materials, measur- 
ing, as it does, about four yards, cannot be discov- 
ered by the writer, and they are simply the most 
hideous and ungraceful garment ever worn, when 
viewed without a dress skirt. | 

Every woman who loves pretty clothes knows the 
thrill of satisfaction graceful, pretty underwear im- 
parts. Perhaps it costs the woman, forced to be 
economical, more pangs to give up the thought of 
ever owning the exquisite underwear that delights 
her eyes, as she purchases the plain underwear that 
comes within her means, than to select any other 
article of her wardrobe, where the choice is made 
on the same principle. The divided skirt, to that 


woman, isa nightmare. If her judgment compels 
her to wear it, she takes its putting on like a dose 
of bitter medicine. Yet every woman knows what 
a burden the multiplicity of petticoats are, especial 
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ly in winter, when their weight and the care of them 
in bad walking is a wearing burden. Warmth is 
necessary. How shall it be secured? The combi- 
tion woven suits are now a part of every sensible 
‘woman’s wardrobe who is able to purchase them. 
It is a mistake in our climate to burden ourselves 
with the heavy weight. Our houses are too warm, 
and the last few years our out-of-door weather has 
been too moist and warm for the heavy under- 
wear to be either safe or comfortable. For ordi- 


nary use medium weight is heavy enough, and 


when the day is cold, add to these the summer 
weight of flannel, and the corset waists, either 
knitted or made of woolen material of which 
underwear is made. There can now be bought 
at two, at least, of our large dry goods houses 
in New York, a divided skirt that is loosely 
woven and but little longer and no wider than mus- 
lin drawers, which are light, do not tengle or catch 
in walking, and have the warmth of two ordinary 
flannel skirts. To hold the dress skirt in order and 
to make walking easy and unembarrassing under 
the present style of cutting dress skirts, a petticoat 


with a certain amount of body is absolutely neces- 


sary ; mareen, which comes in black, gray, and 
white, makes a skirt that holds che dress from 
the feet, and it is not heavy. Alpaca is good, 
but it does not hold the dress out from the 
feet, and every woman kaows how much easier 
she can walk when unconscious of her clothes. Of 
course every woman who has studied the subject 
of health knows the advantage of wearing a band- 
age about the abdomen, either of the woven— 
which can be bought at a dollar—or the. home- 
made, from discarded flannel skirts. 

There is one thing more about women’s clothes 
in our climate. Enough attention is not paid to 
dressing entirely for out-of-doors. Too many 
women wear the same amount of clothing indoors 
that they do out, adding only an outer wrap (which 
in most cases is short), bonnet, and gloves. Every 
woman should wear a lighter weight dress and petti- 
coat indoors than she does out unless she wears a 
long coat. In that case she will have protection. 
The woven divided skirt referred to can be easily put 
on, and the greater protection, and the comfort 
that is the result of that protection, will win over 
the most indolent to their use for out-of-door wear. 

We can now— machinery and science have ac- 
complished so much in the manufacture of woolens 
_ —<dispense for street wear with muslin garments. 

The angularity of starch, that enemy of artistic 
lines, disfigures a woman’s toilet only because she 
chooses to retain starched garments. We have all 
heard of the young girl who gave as her standard of 
wealth the “ ability to have five white skirts in the 
wash each week without thinking about it.“ That 
was a few years ago; her standard now would 
be probably two silk skirts as a part of her ward- 
robe. The starched white skirt, like white stock- 
ings, has become a part of the past. The pretty 
woven silk undervests make delightful and dainty 
corset covers, and the perfect fit and ease of move- 
ment in them make the thought of starched cam- 
bric unendurable. 
Bat, after all is said, each woman must experi- 
ment until she finds that which gives her comfort 
and freedom. The wise woman experiments; the 
unwise one rejects any suggestion of change. 


PICKED UP. 


Recently an old gray horse was tied to a telegraph 
pole in a down-town street. His head hung down 
as if the iron of ingratitude had pierced him; on 
his side, painted in large letters, were the words 
„For Sale.” He probably had earned the living 
for some family, but had now outlived his useful- 
ness. 


A recent foreign visitor in a magazine article 
criticising the Americans says, among other things: 
“The worst thing about America seems to be its 
umbrellas. Of all huge, misshapen, bulky, discol- 
ored, wretched-looking articles in the form of um- 
brellas, surely the United States can boast of the 
most varied collection.” : 


The last fad in fans is one of feathers, each 
feather being taken from a bird shot by a sports- 
man admirer. Such a fan expresses the loyalty 
of the members of the Austrian Court to the Ger- 
man Empress, Augusta Victoria. The sticks of 
this fan will contain the name of the giver and a 
history of the shot that brought down the bird, and 
are to be ornamented with jewels. : 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


Our YOUNG FOoLks. 


CHAUCER. 


By BLANcHE WILDER BELLAMY. 


O * study the English literature sounds 
like a formidable thing. It suggests to 
young folks school books and entrance 
examinations and Sophomore half. years 
and essays and other rough places on the 
road to learning. To make friends with some of 
the English poets is another matter —a question 
of leisure hours, and library easy chairs, and read- 
ing aloud by the crackling wood fire in winter or 
under the trees in summer; it means getting into 
good society and enjoying its welcome; it means 
looking at life through wiser, keener, kindlier, 
nobler eyes than one’s own. So to make acquaint- 
ance with some of the English singers is a pleasant 
prospect, and all the more so that the first of them 
allis one of the greatest of them all, and so that 
the acquaintanceship begins under fair auspices. 


CHAUCER, 


On the long English roll of honor, no one ever 
more richly earned the name of poet than did 
Geoffrey Chaucer, for a poet is a maker, and 
Chaucer was a maker in his native literature and 
language in no common way. To know him we 


must go back five hundred years to the great, 


splendid, stirring, brilliant fourteenth century ; to 
the superb Court of Edward Third; to the days 
when chivalry and feudalism had reached their 
highest glory, and when new ideas, new liberties, 
new energies were stirring among the people. 
Dante, the great Italian poet, had been dead but 


a few years; Petrarch and Boccaccio were living 


and writing in Italy, and the Black Prince was 
about to win his spurs in the French wars when, at 
some disputed date between the years 1328 and 
1340, Chaucer was born, in London, where his 
father was a vintner or wine tunner. We soon 
begin to hear of him as a part of the Court, first as 
page to Prince Lionel and then to his great patron 
John of Gaunt, “time-honored Lancaster.“ When 
King Edward went with his splendid army of inva- 
sion into France three years after the battle of 
Poitiers, Chaucer went too and was taken prisoner, 
but soon ransomed by the King. He was married 
to a court lady, Philippa de Roet, a lady-in-wait- 
ing on Queen Philippa. He was afterwards sent 
on seven diplomatic missions, three of them to 
Italy, where we like to believe that he met 
Petrarch and Boecaccio, the “prince of story- 
tellers.” Offices and honors were heaped upon 
him, too, at home, and he became a member of Par- 
liament for the shire of Kent. After this, for a 
few years, he was less prosperous, losing some of 
his offices while John of Gaunt was absent in Por- 
tugal; but Richard Second, moved perhaps by the 
little poem “To my empty purse,’ gave him a 
pension and a tun of wine yearly, and when, in 
1399, Richard was deposed, and Henry Fourth, 
John of Gaunt’s son, came to the throne, within 
three days afterward he doubled the poet’s pension 
in honor of his own friend and his father’s friend. 
On the next Christmas Eve Chaucer leased a house 
in the Garden of St. Mary’s, Westminster, on the 
ground where the splendid chapel of Henry Seventh 
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stands now. and there, in less than a year, in Oeto- 
ber of 1400, he died, and was buried close at hand 
in the Poets’ Corner of the great Abbey of West- 
minster. Chaucer lived for more than three score 
of the great epoch-making years of history, and 


these are some of the titles he earned in them: 


The great translatour Noble Geoffrey Chaucer ;” 
„The first Finder of our fair Language; The 
Flower of Eloquence ;” “The Father of English 
Poetry; “The Well of English Undefiled;” The 
Poet of the Dawn;” “The English Morning Star 
of Song.” He was called by a French poet of the 
day The Grand Translatour, because, early in 
his literary work, he translated the “Roman de 
la Rose,” the most popular of the French medizval 
poems in the fourteenth century. 

His title of Finder of our Language is a still 
nobler one and quite as well deserved. From the 
days of William the Norman and his conquest in 
1066, until Chaucer’s own day, French was the 
language in England of the Court, of the judicial 
tribunals, and of men of letters, and was used even 
in the opening of Parliament, while the Saxon was 
kept under and made of small account, as Walter 
Scott shows amusingly in the introduction to “ Ivan- 
hoe. But when the English and the Normans 
came to feel like one nation, as they did in fighting 
the French under Edward III., then the national 
spirit and the national pride sprang up, and with 
them came the demand for a national literature 
and a common language. Chaucer, who was a 
iearned scholar, had two vocabularies to choose 
from. He heard humming around him,” we are 
told,“ Latin, French, and English words in wild 
confusion, and said, like the writer of the “ Testa- 
ment of Love” (once thought to be his own), 
Let Clerks indite in Latin. . and let the 
French in French indite their quaint terms, for it 
is kindly to their mouths, and let us sow our 
fantasies in such words as we learn of our mother 
tongue.” So, understanding and choosing from 
all sources, but duly honoring his native Saxon, 
he came to be called the finder of his nativ 


tongue. 
A third of Chaucer’s writing was in prose, and 


when we remember that he has left us thirty-three 
thousand and ninety lines of verse, we cannot won- 
der that he begins the “ Parlement of Fowles” 
with the sigh, “ The Life so short, the craft so long 
to learn.“ The Death of Blanche, the Duchesse, 
“The Parlement of Fowles,” “The House of 
Fame,” The Legende of Good Women,” and a 
translation of Boéthius, are some of his twenty- 
four works, but the great and crowning work, the 
first splendid, characteristic, English narrative 
poem, is the “Canterbury Tales.” These tales 
were written at intervals throughout Chaucer’s 
life, and in his last years he began to put them 
together, but never completed the work. In the 
fine prologue to the poem the poet tells us he goes 
to the Tabard Inn in Southwark to lie for a night 
before starting on a pilgrimage to the shrine of 
Thomas 4 Becket. While there a company of 
„wel nine-and-twenty” other pilgrims come to 
lodge in the same hostelry, and next morning they 
set out, the host of the Tabard and the poet joining 
them. They agree that as they ride each in turn 
shall tell a story, and these tales from every con- 
dition and class of English men and women give a 
great portrait gallery of England in the fourteenth 
century. Many of them are taken from the Italian 
or from the Latin, but Chaucer borrowed as the 


bee borrows the sweets from many flowers, and 


then assimilates and remakes them into his own 
honey. 


The Knight's tale of Palamon and Arcite ;” | 


the Clerk’s tale of “ Patient Griselda; the Man of 


Law’s story of the “ Pious Custance, these are 


some of the favorites; but all have wit, pathos, fun, 
satire, humor, insight, to a greater or less degree, 
and all show us Chaucer as the lover of nature, yet 
the student of books and men ; the shrewd, kindly, 
cultivated, scholarly, brilliant man of the world, 
the genuine English gentleman. 

This is the briefest of introductions to him. To 
know him, we must read and re-read him. His lan- 
guage, looking at first puzzling, will, with a few 
simple rules, become easy to master, and then what 
a delight his company will give us! Let us learn 
and often repeat with him these lines which he 
places over the gate in the Assembly of Fowles : 

„Through me men go into the blissful place 

Of the heart’s heal, and deadly woundés cure ; 
Though me men go unto the well of grace, 
Where green and lusty May doth ever endure ; 
This is the way to all good aventure. 
Be glad, thou Reader, and thy sorrow off-cast ! 
All open ama [—pass in, and speed thee fast.“ 
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Then, that we may have a part of the great Canter- 
bury Tales, let us take the opening lines of the pro- 
logue in the early version, and say with our own poet 
Lowell, “I repeat them to myself a thousand 
times, and still at the thousandth time the breath 
of uncontaminated spring-tide seems to lift the hair 
upon my forehead.” 


“ Whan that Aprile with his schowres swoote, 
The drought of Marche hath perced to the roote, 
And bathed every veyne in swich licour, 

Of which virtue engendred is the floure ; 
Whan Zephirus eek with his sweete breethe, 
Enspired hath in every holte and heethe 

The tendre croppes, and the yonge sonne 
Hath in the Ram his halfe cours ironne, 

And smale fowles maken melodie, 

That slepen al the night with open eye, 

So priketh hem nature in hir corages : 
Thanne longen folk to gon on pilgrimages, 
And palmeres for to seeken straunge strondes 
To ferne halwes, kouthe in sondry londes. 
And specially from every shires ende 

Of Englelond to Canterbury they wende, 

The holy, blissful martir for to seke, 

That hem hath holpen whan that they were seeke.” 


8 HOW TO USE A SLED. 


By CLARENCE DEMING. 


IF TER our two open, almost snowless 
winters in our Eastern States, the coming 
4 season of Jack Frost ought, by the law 
of weather averages, to be a good one 
for coasting; and by coasting I mean 
not sliding down the gentle slope of a city street 
or of the vacant lot, but down the steep grade of a 
country road, with its bumptious ‘“ thank-you- 
marms,” or the equally steep country field. This 
latter is the real coasting which takes skill, nerve, 
and courage, and makes the control of a sled a 
high art unknown alike to the city“ tobogganer ” 
speeding down his grooved slide, and to city folks in 
general who think of sliding down hill as a crude 
and unscientific sport. 2 

It is a somewhat curious fact that, while in other 
branches of outdoor sports we find such real im- 
provements as cheap club skates, good rods and 
reels which sell for half the old price, and breech- 
loading guns, the modern sled, though cheap 
enough, is usually of a type inferior to those of 
forty years ago. It is commonly of the sharp, low 
“clipper” pattern, with curved spring runners which 
glide well enough on snow crust or over icy sur- 
faces, but are almost good for nothing when the 
snow slightly deepens. ‘They are weak, ill-braced 
affairs, only a trifle better than the cheap skeleton 
sleds also common in our shops, which are con- 
stantly getting rickety or going quite to pieces. 
But it these sleds must be bought it 1s best to choose 
those which have top boards at least a foot wide. 
The handles or fenders at the sides should be as 
stout as can be chosen; and, after choosing, any 
blacksmith can greatly strengthen the sled by an 
hour’s work in new riveting, and by screwing curved 
iron braces from the runners to the crosspieces 
below. Ever so much better, however, than these 
flimsy things is the old-fashioned hand-made sled 
of the country workshop; its top board thirty 
inches by fifteen, large enough for two persons yet 
not too large for one; its wood solid hickory 
throughout, tirmly braced with iron ; its runners an 
inch broad, shod with steel a quarter of an inch 
thick, and the whole sled standing nine inches from 
the snow. It costs more at first, but it is far 
cheaper in the end. I have seen, in the country, 
sleds of this kind forty years old that had served 
generations of boys, yet with no signs of old age 
save their well-worn shoes and much-dented wood- 
work. In average speed they fully equal the sleds 
with the round spring runners, they are far easier 
as a rest, and they exact equal skill. Their car- 
dinal points to be looked after are the solidity of 
the upright supports, the nice fitting of the joints, 
the firm attachment of the round in front (@hich 
ought to be of iron half an inch thick fastened at 
each end by a nut), and the fastening of the shoes, 
in which the screw should be sunk the merest bit 
below the wearing surface. 

There are several ways of mounting a sled. 
One is to sit upright. This is a dignified way of 
sliding down hill, but it is not the way to get speed 
or acquire skill in steering. For the weight is not 
equally adjusted along the length of the sled; the 
hard boot heel cannot be used without checking 
the pace nor with delicate touches on the snow. 
It is a good deal as though the steering gear of a ship 
were to be put at or near the bow and on each side. 
In guiding a sled, as in a ship, the rudder should 
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be behind. A second posture is to rest on one 
thigh sideways and steer with the foot of the upper 
leg—“ kirk,” and also side saddle,” we boys used 
to call it, and my boy readers will know it without 
further description. This is a good method of 
steering, but as the weight is at the rear of the sled, 
it is not evenly distributed and so speed is lost. 

The third and much the best posture for coast- 
ing, albeit somewhat unsightly, is the old fashioned 
one of lying flat on the stomach. This covers the 
whole surface of the sled with the body and evenly 
distributes the weight. It brings the toes of each 
foot directly behind, where the sled’s rudder should 
be. The slightest touch of them swerves the sled, 
so that speed is not checked ; and when one wants 
to turn at a sharp angle it can be done by extend- 
ing sharply sideways the toe, which thus gets great 
leverage by its distance from the runners. This 
method of sliding looks dangerous, as a boy’s head 
is at the front in case of collision, and one of my 
old school teachers once forbade it for that reason. 
But, in fact, it is far less perilous than any other 
method, if boys will only remember the instant they 
see danger in front to raise the head and drop fear- 
lessly from the sled even if running at high speed. 
They will find that, although they may be tossed 
over three or four times in the snow, the height 
of the fall from the sled is so slight that there is no 
serious shock—just as ice boatmen are often thrown 
many rods from their mile-a-minute craft without 
hurt. But in sitting upright or in the kirk 
fashion one may be thrown forward head first and 
badly injured ; this is the chief reason why there are 
so many fatal accidents from the deadly double 
rippers. 

By practice in this method of coasting it is amaz- 
ing what skill can be acquired. One can steer him- 
self down a steep half-mile hill, scarcely touching 
the toe once unless there are sharp curves. Some- 
how the sled seems to become a part of the boy, 
and, by some unconscious adjustment of the body, 
answers his wish. By placing the hands on the 
points of the sled, and giving it betimes a slight 
jerk in the desired direction, the use of the toes can 
be still further diminished. In learning this style 
of steering boys constantly make the mistake of 
using the toes too much. Touch the toes as little 
as possible, keep cool, be always ready to drop from 
the sled if there is danger in front, and you will 
not only become a skillful coaster but escape all 
injury. 

As to the use of the popular but deadly double 
ripper, all advice merges into Punch's don't.“ 
Its fun is admitted as well as its awful speed gained 
by increasing the weight out of proportion to the 
frietion on the runners. But these do not compen- 
sate for perils which ought to put the ripper under 
the ban of parent and even of the law. And just 
here a closing word to the father of Jack and Jim 
whom he trustfully believes to be sliding and not 
“ripping ” down hill. What Jack and Jim have 
too often really done is to take the paternal dollars, 
buy two clippers and “double rip” them by the 
cheap aid of bit, a plank, and two quickly, adjusted 
bolts. When smug-faced Jack and Jim next 
come home with a hole bored in the top piece of 
each of their clippers is the time for a sharp pater- 
nal inquiry. 


MYRA’S AMBITION. 


By WILLIs WILLIAUus. 


| JUST hate it. I cannot do one thing 
without having that cross baby tagging 
after me.” 
Even as Myra said this her cheeks 
grew red with some other emotion than 
that of anger. 

She was going through the hall to her own room. 
Do not think that Myra was usually in this mood. 
People thought her a very amiable little girl, and 
she was. This morning she wanted very much to 
go coasting with Millie Rutherford and her two 
cousins from the city, but her mamma wanted her 
to take care of Jean, her baby sister, because she 
had to go to town, and Mary, the maid of all work, 
would be too busy to give Jean any attention. 
Myra rejected with scorn the suggestion that she 
should take Jean for a time out on the hill and let 
her see the other children coast. She could sit all 
bundled up in her sled, and the other children 
would watch her while Myra coasted down the hill 
two or three times. To this Myra would not con- 
sent at all. 

„Well, then, you must take care of her in the 
house, if you are not willing to watch her out of 
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doors this beautiful morning,” said Myra’s mamma, 
firmly. It was then that Myra declared that the 
baby always interfered with her pleasure. Her 
mamma did not hear this, for Myra was out in the 
hall when she said it, but she knew that Myra was 
angry, and she felt very sorry that the baby must 
be left to the care of a little girl who did not wish 

to care for her. It was train time and she must 

go, and, calling Myra downstairs, she kissed her 

good-by, and put the baby’s fat, dimpled hand in 

hers, saying so plainly in her face, I know you 
will be good to her.” Then Myra’s cheeks grew 
warm again, the door closed, and Myra and Jean 

stood in the hall alone. They went into the sitting- 
room and watched the window for mamma to wave 
her hand from the station platform. They did not 
leave the window until the steam from the engine 

had passed out of sight above the trees, nor until 
the faint whistle of the locomotive at the crossroad 
had died away; then they felt that mamma had 
really gone, and that they were alone. At this 

moment the shouts of laughter rang out from the 

hill above the house, and the frown came back to 
Myra’s face, and the half jerk she gave baby’s hand 
as she took her from the window quite astonished 
baby, who was not used to just that sort of treat- 

ment. 

It's always the way,” muttered Myra. Every 
time I want to do anything, I can’t,” and the baby 
was pulled by one arm up the stairs much faster 
than the fat little legs could go. 3 

‘‘ P’ease don’t, Myra; I don’t alk so fast, and 
the puzzled look in the big blue eyes would have 
made Myra more tender had she looked into the 
baby’s face. She knew this, probably, and for this 
reason she did not look at Jean. Myra paid no 
attention, and Jean let her hand slip out of Myra’s 
and pulled herself up by the help of the banisters. 
She patiently followed Myra to the hall window 
where Millie and her cousins, Dick Shepard and 
Horton Thorne, were to be seen. As she saw them 
chasing each other up the hill and then running 
races down the hill on the sleds, Me want go on 
my sled,” said the baby, insinuatingly. 

“They don’t want babies out there bothering 
them,” snapped Myra, turning once more to the 
window pane without a glance at the tiny, grieved 
face of Jean. The laughing and shouting went on 
out of doors, though it was evident that Millie was 
looking for Myra, for she came very often on My- 
ra’s side of the hill and looked anxiously toward 
the house. Myra knew that the baby and her sled 
would be gladly welcomed, but she said to herself, 
I'm not going to be a nurse the very first time I 
meet Millie’s cousin; they have lots of servants in 
their house, and don’t have to do such things,” and 
you may be sure that this thought did not make 
Myra any more tender to the baby, who rarely felt 
so utterly alone as she did when she looked at that 
frowning face. 

Slowly Jean went out of the room and down the 
stairs, but Myra never missed her. 

“Shure, is it you, me darlint ?” said Mary, tak- 
ing the baby, whose lips were very tremulous, into 
her arms. Shure, it’s not used to being without its 
own mother, so it ain't,“ and down went Jeau's 
head on Marv’s comfortable shoulder without the 
least attempt at keeping back the tears. Shure, 
good children don't cry whin everybody loves thim 
and is glad to cuddle thim,” continued Mary, sit- 
ting down and holding Jean against her floury 
dress so that even her hair was white on that side. 
„Now if ye’s don’t cry another drop I'Il be after 
making ye the most lovely pie in a saucer that 
thim two blue eyes iver risted on. Whist now, and 
I'll be putting in the stuffin’ before ye know it,” 
and Mary bounced up and put a little girl, who 
looked very comical with patches of flour over one 
entire side of her dress and head, on the floor. 
Mary’s stuffing was custard, to Jean’s great delight, 
and she soon forgot Myra and her frowns. 

„See that, now!” exclaimed Mary, holding the 
saucer filled with the custard, all a lovely golden 
brown, so that Jean, and Rose the cat, could see 
it; and whin ye have the lovely chop yer mamma 
lift for ye’s, shure it’s a right royal dinner yer 
would be after having,“ and Mary caught the little 
girl in her arms and waltzed around and around 
the kitchen, followed by Rose, who made wild at- 
tempts to catch Mary’s shoestrings. 

The sound of all this fun floated up the stairs 
to Myra, who was by this time deeply interested in 
the story of a very beautiful little girl who gave 
all her time to help the poor. The tears were 
almost ready to fall, so deeply was Myra moved by 
the wonderful goodness of this little girl. She 
always appeared, like the fairies of old, at just the 
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right time. A poor family just 
about to be turned out of doors i 


have their rent paid by this small 
person, who always seemed tohave 
just the right amount of money in 
her purse. She had bowls of jelly 
for the sick, made by “her own 
dainty fingers — the book said so, = 
of course it was true. How she Ss 
ever had time to make jelly, with 
the number of other things she 
did, commonplace people can never 
hope to know. She sang di? 
vinely,” the book said, and wass 
always sure “to climb up long, 

creaky, dark stairs when the last rays of the setting 
sun were gilding the chimney pots to sing Home, 
Sweet Home,” in a way that would make Patti 
envious, to some little lame child whose mother 
_ worked for a cruel woman who did nothing but 
have beautiful dresses made and wear them before 
she paid the sick child's mother, who would have 
“died of despair,” so the book said, if it had not 
been for this wonderful young person’s jellies and 
songs. They always seem to go together in books. 
Perhaps you have noticed it, and may have won- 
‘dered at the appetite for jelly that these lame, 
sick children have in books. Out of books they 
are very different, and are very like other children 
in the things they like and dislike, and you may 
have noticed that they are usually jolly. Another 
thought may have occurred to you: Where can 
the mother of these remarkable young persons, who 
are so marvelously endowed for doing good, be?” 
They must be very neglectful mothers, for they 
seem to pay as little attention to their children as 
the cruel parents, or the hard-worked parents of 
the children who are so greatly benefited by the 
young person. When she can find time to eat, 
sleep, or study is one of the mysteries we must 
leave to the world of books. This book must have 
been very affecting, for Myra finally laid the book 


down with eyes full of tears, thinking how perfectly 


lovely it must be to go about the world and help 
the poor people and have everybody love you! 
How perfectly lovely it would be to go down some 
dark alley, where the sunlight never came and the 
children were always fighting and quarreling, to 
have them stop and look ashamed as she looked 
mournfully—that’s the way the young person in 
the book always looks—and hear them say, “ Stop ! 
don’t you see the little lady, and how sorry your 
fighting makes her?” By this time Myra was 
greatly excited. She followed the most ragged 
and forlorn of all these alley children to a room 
under the roof, and talked softly to him until he 
promised her he would never fight again. And by 
some magic, such as we never know in our world, 
Myra has coal, and overcoat, and toys, and a strip 
of carpet, and a growing plant, and a hot supper in 
that room in a length of time that would astonish 
the fairies, if there were any left in the world. 

Myra forgot the children on the hill, her disap- 
pointment, Jean, or the busy Mary who was always 
so kind. She settled back further into the cush- 
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ions, and dreamed on of the deeds of love and kind- 
ness she would do if only the people about her did 
not insist on her going to school, and learning to 
play on the piano, and taking care of — 

At this moment, when her woes were bringing 
tears to her eyes, there was a scream of Ah, wur- 
ra! wurra! it’s kilt I am intirely!” and then a 
scream from the baby. For one minute Myra 
could not stir, and then she flew down the stairs 
and into the kitchen, where Mary sat on the floor 
holding her foot, while the baby, with a white face, 
was patting her cheek. | 

„Mary, what is it?“ and Myra knelt down beside 
her. 

„I'll never walk a stip in this wor-eld!” sobbed 
Mary 
rolled down Mary’s face. Mary had upset a pan 
of hot water over her foot while playing peek-a-boo 
with the baby to make her laugh. Myra knew 
that oil would be a good thing to put on Mary's 
foot. Running tothe buffet in the dining-room, she 
persuaded Mary to let her take off her shoe and stock- 
ing and rub her foot with oil, and then she covered 
it over with flour. Mary was soon sitting in the 
rocking-chair with her foot resting on a stool. Jean 
patted her hand, and murmured, “ Poo Maly ” over 
and over, while Myra was so gentle that Mary de- 
clared “It’s worth me while gittin’ scalted to find 
out phat foine children ye are,” and she beamed on 


both children. 


When Myra was washing the lunch dishes, with 
Jean on the table trying to wipe a plate because she 
wanted to “help sister,” a startled look came into 


Myra's face as the thought came: 


„A girl who cannot take care of her own loving, 
darling sister, and be glad in doing it, can never 
expect to make people in the great world outside 
happy, especially with such a dear mamma,” and 
there really was a tiny splash in the dishwater. 

A few weeks after Myra’s mamma said to her 
papa, I notice such a change in Myra. She does 
not read so many stories, and she has grown ever 
so much more patient and helpful. I wonder what 
is changing her?“ 

“J think it must be living with her patient, help- 
ful mother,” and big, strong Mr. Howard kissed 
his sweet wife before she left the room to go to the 
children’s to see if they were covered. 

And I think he was right. Myra made the dis- 
covery that home is a good place to begin to do good. 


Me foot is scalt off, and the big tears 


‘as an Introduction to the Study of the Bible, 
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GOD'S CARE OF ELIJAH. 
By THE Rev. LyMAN ABsotrt, D. D. 


HE author of the Book of Kings is un- 
known. Out of what materials he 
prepared his history, at what time he 
wrote it, are also undetermined ques- 

. tions. Moreover, Bible scholars are not 
agreed fully how the story of Elijah is to be re- 
garded. The authors of the Scriptures Hebrew 
and Christian? classify the stories relative to 
Elijah with Hebrew literature. Dean Stanley ap- 
parently agrees with them in this classification. 
According to this view the stories relative to Elijah 
might be regarded as the stories which have grown 
up about the great characters of early Roman and 
early Anglo-Saxon history, in which it is often im- 
possible to distinguish history from legend, so are 
they interwoven together. If we regard the stories 
respecting Elijah as strictly authentic history, 
there is still adifference among scholars respecting 
the proper interpretation of the stories with which 
we have to do in this lesson. Kitto suggests in his 
„Bible Illustrations that the Hebrew word ren- 
dered “ravens’’ may have signified Arabs or possibly 
Orebim, inhabitants of a hypothetical Oreb.“ The 
Bible Commentary” recognizes this as a not im- 
probable rendering, and it is also that of Jerome; 
but it is condemned as improbable by Keil, Geikie, 
Kitto's Bible Dictionary,” and Smith’s Bible 
Dictionary.” If we turn to the other incident we 
are left equally in the dark as to details. In what 
way the barrel of meal and the cruse of oil were 
kept supplied we are not told. This is left to our 
imagination to supply or to be left unsupplied as 
we will. 

It does not seem to me vital, nor indeed possible, 
to arrive at any positive determination of these 
questions. The incidents are too remote in the- 
past for positive knowledge as to their historical 
character, nor does the significance of the story for 
us depend upon the interpretation which in these 
respects we put upon it. Whatever God may have 
done for Elijah nine centuries before Christ, no 
one supposes that now he will feed the exiled 
preacher by means of birds, or miraculously supply 
the closet_Of the widow who makes the preacher 
her guest. It is enough for us to know that both 
Elijah and his host were provided for in a time of 
famine, and to find in this provision illustration 
of the truth well stated in the words selected for 
the Golden Text for this lesson, “ They that seek 
the Lord shall not want any good thing.“ 

Imagine, then, the kingdom of Israel under an 
apostate king, who has abandoned all loyalty to 
Jehovah, the God of righteousness, has thrown 
down his altars and slain his prophets and driven 
the faithful to hide in caves from religious persecu- 
tion, and who has himself turned, and sought to 
compel all Israel to turn, to the worship of Baal, 
the god of mere power and productiveness, the 
personification and deification of nature. To him 
suddenly appears, coming out of the unknown, the 
rough, hirsute prophet with this messaye: “ It shall 
be proved to you whether nature or God is God; 
for that nature which you worship, and in which 
you trust, under the name of Baal, shall cease its 
benefactions. Her productiveness shall come to an 
end, and all the land shall be famine stricken and 
famine cursed. Then, as suddenly as he appears, 
the prophet disappears, striding away out of the 
king’s sight, and the king searches the land for 
him in vain. For a while the exiled prophet finds 
a refuge by the banks of one of the tributaries of 
the Jordan, the site of which, unknown then to 
Ahab, remains unknown to us to this day. Whether 
the ravens, or the Arabians, or some neighboring 
villagers having childlike reverence and affection 
for the prophet, are the almoners of God’s bounty 
is not material. He is fed. If by a miracle, that 


miracle does not extend to the brook, for its waters 


are presently dried up by the famine. Then he 
takes his staff and crosses the land of Israel, over 
the hills of Lebanon, into that land of Phenicia 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson for January 18, 1891. 
—1 Kings xvii., 1-16. 

2 Scriptures Hebrew and Christian. Arranged and edited 

by Edward 
T. Bartlett, D.D., and John P. Peters, Ph.D., 3 
in the Protestant Episcopal Divinity School in Philadel- 
phia. (New York: Putnam’s Sons.) 

8 Going again over the list of alternatives, that of Arabs 
instead of ravens is probably the one that persons free from 
any previous bias would spontaneously select as most prob- 
able.—[Kitto’s ‘* Bible Illustrations,” Vol. IV., page 219.) 
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from which the Baal worship had come, and enters 
the village of Zarephath overlooking the plain 

where dwells a widow of the same race as Israel's 
heathen and cruel king. She had come out of the 
gate of the town to gather sticks, as she thought, 
for her last meal; and, as she gathered them, she 
heard the voice of one faint and weary with thirst 
and long travel. Fetch me, I pray thee, a little 
water in a vessel, that I may drink.’ She saw and 
turned, and once again he asked, ‘ Bring me, I pray 
thee, a morsel of bread in thine hand.“ Though 
she has in her house food enough only for a day’s 
meal for herself and her son, she shares it 
with the prophet of God, whose character she 
recognizes, by that same instinctive faith by which, 
so many years after, another Syro-Phenician 
woman recognized the presence of a prophet greater 
than Elijah; and till the close of the famine Elijah 
lives with her, and “the barrel of meal wasted not, 
neither did the eruse of oil fail.” It is by no means 
the only instance in history in which giving has in- 
creased the store of the giver, and the blessing has 
returned to bless him who bestowed it. 

The lessons of the incidents are as simple as the 
incidents themselves, and history neither miraculous 
nor legendary gives those lessons abundant attesta- 

tion. 

I. On the very threshold of the narrative we are 
met with that lesson which Christ afterward phrased 
in the counsel to his disciples to “ consider the 
birds of the air how they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns, yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them. Are ye not much better than 
they ?” The story of Elijah, interpret it as we may, 
affords us a beautiful illustration of this truth, that 
God provides for those who give themselves to his 
service. It is the same truth which finds illustra- 
tion in the home of Mary and Martha at Bethany, 
where was sheltered and cared for the Christ, 
who had not of his own where to lay his head ; in 
Paul’s experience, rejoicing in the provision made 
for his wants while a prisoner at Rome, by the 
remembrances and gifts of his Philippian friends ; in 
the lives of innumerable preachers who,giving up the 
ordinary avenues of wealth and ambition, find their 
lives adequately if not abundantly provided for, 
while they, freed from the cares and anxieties of 
business life, give themselves to the delightful 
service of love; in notable historic cases as in 
Mueller's hospital, built by faith, or our own Dwight 
L. Moody, whose unsalaried life, consecrated to the 
service of God, with no organization behind him 
pledged to his support, has brought forth such 
fruits as the schools at Northfield and the church 
and the lay preachers’ seminary at Chicago. By 

Ahe side of these evidences of the power of God to 
feed the prophets who trust in him, the miracle of 
the ravens by the brook Cherith is dwarfed into 
comparative insignificance. 

II. Nor less notable is the illustration afforded 
by the other incident, of the truth that he who re- 
ceives a prophet, in the name of a prophet, receives 
the prophet’s reward. We are accustomed to 
honor the great teachers, the great revealers of 
truth, from Moses, earliest and first, to such men 
of our own time as Frederick D. Maurice, Hor- 
ace Bushnell, and Henry Ward Beecher. But the 
honor is due rather to the spirit of fidelity, of cour- 
age, of service, than to the intellectual genius 
which in these men accompanied spiritual gifts. 
To perceive the prophet, to recognize the message 
when it is delivered, to receive and welcome it, to 
cast in one’s lot with him who bears it, to risk 
something for the sake of it, to communicate 
of one’s store according to one’s ability for 
the maintenance of the prophet and the prosecu- 
tion of his work, is to share his glory and his 
reward. In every faithful preacher of the Gospel, 
his whole congregation are truly preaching. Through 
him they speak, as through Elijah this unknown 
widow of Phoenicia has spoken, through all the 
ages ; and they that receive the prophet in the name 
of the prophet, receive with him his gifts and 
graces. Between the silent partner and the speak- 
ing partner in Christ’s Church, Christ knows no 
difference. 

III. One other lesson we might perhaps not 
have recognized if Christ had not, in that memo- 
rable sermon of his in Nazareth,” made it clear to 
us. In God’s kingdom neither race nor what we 
call religion is regarded as a bar to his mercies. 
The kingdom which gives to Israel Jezebel, gives 
also the host who preserves the life and provides 


1 Stanley’s ‘* History of the Jewish Church,“ Lecture 30, 
e 329. 
* Luke iv., 25-26. 
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for the needs of Israel's great prophet. “In every 
nation, he that feareth God and worketh righteous- 
ness is accepted of him.” This truth, which we 
are slow to see, which even now makes Protestants 
blind to Christian graces in their Roman Catholic 
neighbors, and Roman Catholics blind to Christian 
graces in their Protestant neighbors, appears and 
reappears in the Scripture narrative from the days 
when Melchizedek flits across the stage as a prophet 
of God, down to the time of Paul's proclamation of 
catholieity, which includes alike Jew and Gentile, 
in the favor of God, if by patient eontinuance in 
well doing they seek for glory and honor. 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST.’ 
By THE Rev. Henry Hopkins.” 


The church of the living God.’’—1 Tim. iii., 15. 
HERE is a current saying of the great 
philosopher Kant, “ My spirit stands in 
awe before two objects—the starry heav- 
ens and the conscience of man.” More 
sublime than either is the unfolding his- 
tory of the kingdom of God. That kingdom whose 
outlines are revealed in holy Scripture, whose prin- 
ciples were declared by Christ, whose forces and 
tendencies we recognize in every beneficent move- 
ment among men, and whose approaching consum- 
mation will be the fulfillment of our utmost hopes, 
is wider than the stars, and higher than a human 
soul. 

I am to speak to you, though perforce in a frag- 
mentary way, of the Church of Christ, and I would 
at the outset identify it with this universal kingdom 
of God, and claim for it the grandeurs which are 
its right, and of which it is a part. Every church 
of the living God, however humble, should be in 
communication with the spiritual tides that beat on 
all the shores of the world, and be conscious of the 
lift of the cosmic forces that rule in heavenly places. 

A Christian church is not a man-made society, 
it is a divine institution: divine in its adaptations 
to human nature; divine also as the product of the 
positive will of the Christ of God, as the abiding 
home of the Spirit of God, and as the instrument 
for the accomplishment of the purposes of God. 
Let us emphasize this in three particulars. 

It is divine in its origin, in its aim, in its con- 
summations. 

It has its roots in the old-world history of Israel, 
and is indissolubly linked with that movement of 
salvation in the life of the race of which that is the 
record. Whatever of spiritual life and of ethical 
truth there was in the old dispensation it inherits 
and fulfills. It is the continuation and develop- 
ment, not the interruption and end, of all that. 
There is now a new revelation of God in Christ. 
Priesthood, temple, sacrifice, are all at once done 
away and realized in him. He is the eternal 
Prophet, Priest, and King. There is communica- 
tion with God through him. Hereafter ye shall 
see the angels of ascending and descending 
upon the Son of man.” He is the ladder between 
earth and heaven; the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 
Upon the acceptance of this fact the Church of 
Jesus Christ rests. Upon this Rock Christ builds 
his invincible Church—human nature confessing 
Jesus to be the Christ, the Son of the living God. 
This confession becomes the basis of organization, 
and the source and bond of unity. Those who con- 
fess this are drawn and held to one another. This 
is the gathering together in Christ’s name concern- 
ing which he himself promises—“ where two or 
three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them ;” which saying thus be- 
comes the eminent divine charter of the Church, of 
which that confession was the condition. 

The fulfillment of that promise, There am I in 
the midst,” becomes the characteristic sign and 
mark of the Church. The perpetual presence of an 
indwelling Christ—where this is, there is a true 
Christian Church, whatever its form or name. 
Where this is not, the Christian Church does not 


exist, however lofty its claims or imposing its or- 


ganization. This promise was fulfilled on the day 
of Pentecost, well called the birthday of the Church, 
when the Holy Spirit came in divine power and 
with supernal signs upon those then gathered to- 
gether in Christ’s name, and those that believed 
were baptized. 
Thus divine in its origin, what is its aim? Hav- 
ing in itself the living presence of Christ, what 
could it be other than the aim of Christ himself— 
to bring man to God and God to man, to bring that 


? Preached at Williams College. 
2 Pastor Congregational church, Kansas City, Mo. 
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same living presence of a divine and holy spirit 


into all lives—it was the salvation of man; it was 


a redeemed humanity. 8 

Having received the forgiveness of sins, through 
faith that was in Him, and the gift of the Holy 
Spirit of life, that early Church began at once to 
do His work. In its first manifestation as now in 
its latest development, it took hold of the very 
practical question of the application of the Chris- 
tian spirit to the use of property for common bene- 
fit. In its help of the disabled it began, not by 
alms alone, d. e., money, but by giving feet and 
ankle bones,” that is, capacity. It learned, as it 
begins again now to do, the meaning of its world- 


wide commission to disciple all peoples. It accepted 


in implicit faith, as it ought now to do, the saying 
of our Lord, “ All authority has been given to me 
in heaven and earth: go ye therefore.” It believed 


his promise, Lo, I am with you alway, even unto 


the end of the world,” and went forth with its mes- 

of hope and power. This aim and scope of 

the Church is all divine; “it is not after man, nei- 

ther received I it from man,” is the apostolic testi- 
mony to this Gospel to all the ages. 

The consummations that it promises are, there- 


fore, of necessity divine, for they are the fulfillment 


of its divine purposes: the realization of the life 
of God in the soul of man; the perfection of the 
individual and the corporate life through the in- 
dwelling presence of the Spirit of God in the soul 
and in the society of man; the bringing of all races 
under the power of this truth, and the subordina- 
tion of all forces to the service of this King, until 


the kingdoms of this world shall become the king- 


doms of our Lord and of his Christ, and the King 
himself in new and glorious personal manifestation 
come back to reign. 8 

Let us be counted, then, in the high church 
party, in the number of those who believe in the 
Church of the living God. The reality of the 
Church we insist upon. It is the Church of God, 


having the Gospel of God. It has come down 


from God out of heaven, a divine thing in charge 
of a divine thing. 
As high churchmen how are we “to behave in 


the house of God” ? What shall we do with this 


sacred treasure of which we are the stewards ? 
Build for it a shrine, and pile alordly temple about 


it as the Ephesians did for their sacred image of 


Diana? make it a thing, and put it in a house be- 
hind a railing on a high altar of marbles and 
jewels, and burn candles before it? Confine it in 
the bounds of sacramental ceremonies or of old 
logical formularies ? make it to a chosen few an 
esoteric doctrine, put it in charge of an appointed 
order of men to guard it well from profanation, a 
hierarchy, a priesthood, who shall say, Come to 
God through us or not at all? 

Nay, not so, my brothers ; this is a living thing, 
a dynamic thing, the power of God and the power 
of God unto salvation to every one who believeth. 

All divinest things are most divine when freest 
to show what they are, when unconfined to go 
abroad, to live their own life and do their own 
work. Flood your room with sunshine and then 
close all your blinds to keep it in, and you have lost 
it. The light of heaven gets no defilement by 
shining into alley or cellar. Not the sprinkling 
pot within the little garden wall, but the showers 
that fall on all the broad country side, cause men 


to thank God for rain. Water, fresh, pure, sweet, 


abundant, and free for thirsting thousands —oh, the 
blessing of it! The freeness and openness of a 
thing is the sign manual and mark of the King upon 
it. Of all noblest and best things, of all most 
sacred things, this is true. It is true of liberty, pro- 
faned and outraged liberty: the cure for all abuse 
of liberty is more liberty. It is true of knowledge, 
perverted, abused, prostituted: the cure is more 
knowledge. If you would treat truth as sacred, if 
you reverence her as puissant and as divinely pano- 
plied, send her out into the open and give her a 
fair field on which to meet her foes, marshal her 
forces, and display her victories. If you would 
treat with peculiar honor your ethic, your philoso- 
phy, your theory of social reform, bring it out be- 
neath the arch of the sky into the light of day, 
under the eyes of all men. So of your Holy 
Gospel, he may more honor it who with drums 
and tambourines and with a heart of love stands 
yonder by the crowded highway, and cries in rude 
speech and earnest tones, Ho, every one that 


thirsteth, come ye to the waters, than he who, 


with his ornamented back to the people, intones in 
holy cadence a sacred liturgy; or he who, ina 
fashionable church, with mellifluous and measured 
sentences unfolds his eloquent discourse to the 
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cultivated and comfortable. “The Spirit and the 
Bride say, come, and he that heareth let him say, 
come, and he that is athirst, let him come; he that 
will, let him take of the water of life freely.” 
Bring in hither the poor, the maimed, and the blind ; 
constrain those in the highways and hedges te come 
to this feast—in Christ there is neither Jew nor 
Greek, bond nor free, male nor female. The fields 
white to the harvest stretched beyond Palestine. 
The field is the world. If you agree with me, we 
may well be counted among the broad churchmen. 
First, the Christ, the Son of the living God; and 
then the Holy Spirit to take to the things of Christ 
and show them to men. First a crucified, risen, 
and glorified Lord ; and then a command, Go dis- 
ciple all nations. First, in the believer a well of 


water springing up into eternal life, and then flow- 


ing forth from him streams of living water. First 
the Gospel the power of God, and then the Church 
subduing all things unto him. | | 

With this principle, that in the free and wide use 
of holy and good things there is truest reverence, 
doubtless you agree, but that this needs limitation 
you may well insist. We need certainly to dis- 
criminate here. All this must comport with a holy, 
separated life, and with an unworldly spirit, with 
our first principle, the reality of the Church. It 
must mean, not an invasion of the Church by the 
world, which is paralysis and death, but an invasion 
of the world by the Church, which is life and power. 
It is one thing to take politics into religion, quite 
another to take religion into politics. Nor are we 
to cast our pearls before swine. ee 

That in the past history of the Church there has 
been too much of the shutting up and the shutting 
in of sacred things, to keep them sacred, we may 
now plainly see. Those who had knowledge used 
to think it too high a gift for all of God’s children. 
The few divinely appointed were its guardians, lest 
it get out among the people. There are some who 
think so now. The Bible was not the people’s 
book, the bread of life for all, and even to-day the 
settled results of criticism and of science are not, it 
is thought by some, to be told in the congregation, 
lest the sacredness of Scripture suffer. The pre- 
rogatives and privileges of the Christian faith were 
to be doled out through the hands of ministers or 
priests, and must be made to flow in appointed 
channels. Now, in fidelity to our first principle, to 
our high church ideas, and not in opposition to it, 
we need still more than we have done to broaden 
our administration of the Gospel. 

What is still the popular conception, in the 
churches and out of them, of the religious life? Is 
it not that religious people are those who attend the 
services and observe the sacraments of the Church, 
who worship God in the observances of certain 
forms of religious devotion, and expect to go to 
heaven? Religion is obedience to God, but when 
religion is spoken of, most men still think of some 
act of worship. What wonder? This traditional 
meaning has been wrought into human thought in 
all the centuries of the history of the past. The 
idea of a visible and local sanctuary for divinity 
and of elaborate ceremonies of worship as the ex- 
pression of religion has been universal. The 
grandest and most enduring structures built upon 
this earth, unless it be the Pyramids, have been 
temples. In India and China, in Egypt and Greece 
and Italy, in Central and South America, they have 
been the wonders of the world. No product of 
man’s genius, of his sacrifice and of his toil, has 
been more magnificent than the cathedrals which, 
from the eleventh century, embodied the aspira- 
tions and expressed the faith of the Christians of 
medieval Europe; but by their very structure they 
express and foster a sacramentarian religion, and 
necessitate a sacerdotal hierarchy to administer it ; 
they kept alive the idea of a localized divinity, and 

handed down, as they still do, the conception that 
*the maintenance of public worship and its appli- 

ances. are the main object and function of the 
Church. We know well enough that the fact is 
that there is so much of God in the house of God 
as is in us. When the people of God are gone out, 
he does not dwell in the walls nor in the pulpit, 
nor between the leaves of The Book. The old 
name given by the Fathers was a good name. It 
was “the meeting house; not the place where men 
met their fellow-men, but the place where God and 
men met and the Spirit of God was given to those 
who honored his ordinance. The Church is a God- 


inhabited society, not a building, not a hierarchy, 
not a denominational machine, but living men and 
women in whom the Spirit of God dwells. 

This ideal of the reality of the Church of God as 
consisting in the indwelling of the Spirit of God 
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with man, not with the individual man alone, but in 
human society, rather than the ideal of a localized 
splendor, is a very radical and fruitful one. We 
are still in bondage to the old idea. The hollow- 
ness of the repetition of outward acts, whether it be 
in connection with the pomp and show of ritualism, 
or the fashionable emptiness of a rich city 
church, or in the bare forms of the simplest worship, 
is so evident, often, that men of insight and 
honesty turn away from it. Heinrich Heine said 
that “the one thing that was detestable among 
Jews, Protestants, and Catholics was public wor- 
ship.” Richard Rothe, said to be one of the most 
large-minded and deeply pious of German theo- 
logians, is quoted as saying that “the Church as an 
organization for worship is destined to dwindle and 
pass away.” No, not so long as man has an 
affinity for the infinite, not so long as he knows him- 
self a child of God and shares this consciousness 
with others who are God's children. Not while he 
is capable of praising God for what He is, and 
thanking him for what he has done. Surely, not 
as long as the great theme of redeeming love and 
power touches his heart and tunes his soul. Chris- 
tianity can never abdicate her function to bring the 
soul near to God in holy contemplation and com- 
munion, to fix man’s thoughts on eternal things, to 
cultivate his spiritual sentiments, to deepen his 
reverence, and to voice his highest joys; and to all 
this, common worship is essential. A church which 
is always to men a house of God will not be 
deserted, and such a church will always be a 
worshiping church. But this matter of the outward 
‘“‘gervice of the church, of its routine worship, has 
been, and is, lifted into altogether wrong com- 
parative prominence, so as often to be a denial of 
spiritual truth. Concerning public worship our 
Saviour gave no directions. To find in the Script- 
ure the warrant for a system which is chiefly a 
system of public worship is impossible. Our Lord 
founded a society. What was its object? To 
transform the whole of life, to produce a life per- 
vaded and molded by the Spirit of God, to embody 
his own life perpetually among men. It is some- 
what startling even to our modern Christian thought 
to realize that in the image given us of the ideal 
society, that is in the fullness of time to be set up 
on the earth, there is no provision made for the 
appliances of worship. The record of the Seer is 
this, “ And I saw no temple therein.” If we go 
back of traditional ideas about the Church and re- 
ligion, and accept Christ’s idea, and that of the 
vision of the Apocalypse, of the New Jefusalem, 
we shall get hold of the truth that this age needs— 
the truth of the broad church. Our Lord aimed at 


lifting up and purifying the common life of common 


men. The Sermon on the Mount hasn’t anything 
to say about going to church, but has a great deal 
to say about being the church; that is, about the 
realities of character, the motives and laws of con- 
duct. | 

How sublime the apostolic conception of the Gos- 
pel! “ That he might gather together in one all things 
in Christ, both which are in heaven and which are in 
earth.” In such a Church the ministry for worship 
cannot comprise all Christian leadership or priest- 
hood. Educators, thinkers, investigators of nature, 
artists, professional men, political guides, these, 
too, shall be recognized as having a divine call. 
The editor who conducts the great daily no less 
than he who stands in the metropolitan pulpit shall 
be set apart to a holy ministry. Not less worship, 
but more and better, and more reverence in the 
house of God; but worship not as the chief end 
of the church organization, and reverence extended 
to all that is sacred anywhere. 

This has direct bearing upon the architecture of 
the church. The building for the house of God, 
what is it? A place set apart from all unholy 
uses? Yes, but not to be kept closed to the people 
all but one day in seven, nor confined in its adapta- 
tion to the uses of public worship. Let there be 
at the great centers of population places of assem- 
bly, vast and noble, dedicated to all Christian uses ; 
to the sublime worship of God by the multitude, to 
the free proclamation of the everlasting Gospel to 
all men; set apart also to be the center and rally- 
ing place of a Christian people in all times of their 
great enthusiasms and great sorrows, to which all 
classes will naturally turn when all hearts are 


swept by the ennobling passions of our humanity, 


by patriotism, or sympathy with suffering, or indig- 
nation against wrong; where the leaders of men 
in great causes may be welcomed and listened to, 
and all interests that pertain to universal welfare be 
promoted; whose uses and adaptations shall, in 
short, be as wide as the scope of Christian citizen- 
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ship. That is a cathedral for a nineteenth century 
Christianity. We would like to dispense with the 
dim religious light and the echoing aisles; with 
elaborated arrangements for separated orders of 
clergy and for spectacular ceremonies; with the 
„ bishop’s throne” and the paraphernalia of an 
outworn and undemocratic ecclesiasticism. For 
the local church should be the hospitable home of, 
the household of faith, and should symbolize in its 
structure, as the old monasteries did in theirs, and 
as some modern buildings do, the breadth of the 
idea of the Christian society—touching humanity 
on every side, seeking to lift up and savethe whole 
man. Let the meeting-house ” be also a work- 


shop in which to fashion the living stones for the 


temple which is going up through all the ages. 
Anything is legitimate that contributes to that, and 
anything is essentially Christian that accomplishes 
that. The fact is that all of life belongs to God, 
and that the distinction which we need to make is 
not between the secular and the sacred, but between 
that which is right and that which is wrong, that 
which is holy and that which is unholy. Call not 
pose: that common or unclean which God has made 
clean. 

If the Church be indeed this, if it is pressing on 
to embrace the race, if this is the temple in which 
God is to dwell, if the Church in its ideal is 
humanity, so that at last the world shall be the 
Church, and the Church shall be the world, 
then our sacraments have a holier and deeper 
meaning, and our ministry a loftier aim and a 
wider scope. To place water upon the brow of an 
unconscious infant is then to claim him as a part 
of that redeemed humanity of which Christ is the 
head. To spread the Lord’s table is to set forth 
“the right and need of every man to feed on God.” 
To be a minister of Christ is to show forth love 
in sacrifice, is to be with Christ in any calling a 
consecrated servant of one’s fellow-men. If this 
high Church, which is yet the broad Church, be 
indeed the true Church, the Church of the living 
God, then may we not better understand how to 
behave ourselves in the house of God? Then old 
Hildebrand’s idea of the Church and State as one 
is noble, though his method was pagan. Then 
the thought of the Puritans that every citizen shall 
be a Christian was true, though the application of 
it was mistaken. 

“The Church of the living God.” Fealty to 
that is high churchmanship. The High Church 
whose essence is in the form of its ministry, whose 
existence is conditioned on ranks of sacerdotal 
orders, whose insistence is on vestments and mis- 
sals, on breviaries and times and seasons, on pro- 
cessions and genuflexions, on sensuous ceremonies 
and dim symbolisms—from this we turn away. In 
this day of Gospel life and love and power, it is an 
anachronism. To revive all this is like bringing 
back the miracle plays, or decking modern business 
men on our streets with the titles and armor of 
medizval knights. From this we turn away.’ But 
that high churchmanship which confesses Jesus the 
Christ, the Son of the living God; which teaches 
the reality of the Church of the living God, and 
the perpetual real presence in it of the life of God; 
which asserts the necessity of the new birth by the 
Holy Spirit of God ; the priesthood of all believers 
and the kingship of every saint as children of God ; 
and which, while holding fast its living unity with 
apostles and martyrs and all the saints of past time, 
claims for itself this democratic age, and advances 
to the conquest of all races and the subordination 
of all forces for Jesus Christ as King—to that we 
cleave, under its banner we array ourselves. 

The broad Church which would take away the 
barriers which separate between holy and unholy 
things, and let in a flood of selfish indulgence and 
of soul-destroying opinions and practices, denying 
the faith once delivered to the saints, and lowering 
the dignity of the house of God; the Church whose 
clergy are divided into the Nimrods, the ramrods, 
and the fishing-rods,” or, as more suited to our 
latitade, the agnostic, the critic, and the politic; 
whose breadth has become latitudinarianism, whose 
charity is a “mush of concessions,” whose asser- 
tions are denials, whose beliefs are negations ; 
whose indignations, like heat-lightnings, flash but 
never strike; the logic of whose position is that 
the confessors were bigots and the martyrs were 
foole—from this we turn away. But to the broad 
Church which believes that “of all heresies, the 
greatest and most deadly is that which limits 
God’s revelation of himself to one age or class of 
character, or to one system of thought; which 
claims for Christ the philosophy, the literature, the 
commerce, the science, the criticism, the whole life 
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of this new advancing era; which cares for the pro- 
motion of right and the well-being of humanity 
more than for the success of an organization, and 
which would forbid no man to do good in Christ’s 
name, though he walk not with them, because the 
Master has said, There is no man who shall do a 
mighty work in my name and be able lightly to 
speak evil of me”—to this broad Church we 
cleave, and under its banner we are ready to march 
and fight. 

In the light of these-thoughts may we not now 
grasp more fully the idea with which we began—the 
identity of every true church, of this church, with 
the Universal Kingdom? Let this, my brethren, 
be your strength and your joy. All the victorious 
forces in the universe of God are in league with 
the child of God and with the Church of God. 

Why, then, is its triumphing so slow? Though 
it tarry, wait for it. Work and wait. He who 
shall come will come, and will not tarry. 

The day is not here; darkness still covers the 
earth, and gross darkness the people, but the day 
is coming. To Coleridge as he sang that won- 
drous hymn, “Before Sunrise in the Valley of 
Chamouni,” the morning star seemed to tarry. 

Hast thou a charm to stay the morning star 

In his steep course, so long he seems to pause 
On thy bald awful head, O soveran Blanc?“ 

The morning star only seemed to pause; with 
unhasting and yet unresting progress he led on the 
brighter shining of the all-beholding sun. 

The fullness of the summer came not all at 
once. Long was it on the way. Battling with cold 
winds from frozen latitudes, its soft-footed battal- 
ions were again and again driven back, and its 
leafy banners went down in seeming defeat. There 
was storm and tempest and tornado, but these 
were only the signs of its steadfast advance. Like 
the tide moving up the coast into all its bays and 
inlets, moved on the wave of verdure along the 
isothermal lines from parallel to parallel. Nothing 
could stay its progress. It rippled at our feet, and 
passed on to flood the Northland with beauty ; sweep- 
ing knee-deep over broad prairies, it climbed the 
great mountain sides, spread a livelier green on the 
dark ‘forests of the Canadas, crept up lonely valleys 
in Arctic regions, and cast almost to the pole its 
spray of flowers. So comes on apace the summer 
of the world, the realization of the Church of God, 
the reign of the kingdom of heaven. Nothing can 
stay its progress. Selfishness and greed may delay, 
but cannot turn it back. There will be storm of 
passion, tornado of revolution, the sun darkened, 
and the moon turned into blood. Then look up. 
The day of your redemption draweth nigh. It 
shall come impelled not alone by the blind forees 
of the life of the race, dimly striving upward, but 
led by the sun in the heavens, moved forward by the 
majestic, mighty, quickening, and redemptive per- 
sonal forces that are in Christ the Son of Right- 

-eousness, ministered by the Holy Spirit through 
the lives of all believers, ‘the Church of the liv- 
ing God.” 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC. 


WHY IS CHRIST PRECIOUS TO YOU? 
(Ephesians ii., 1-10.) 

RING the early part of the Civil War, 
one of the New York Volunteers was 
4 arrested upon the charge of desertion. 
12 As he was unable to prove at his trial 
hat he was innocent, as he claimed to 
be, he was condemned and sentenced to a deserter’s 
death. The case being brought to the notice of 
President Lincoln, he was convinced that an in- 
justice had been done, and wrote a pardon for the 
man, on the condition that he should return to the 
ranks and remain until his regiment was mustered 
out of service. At the close of the last battle of 
the war, as the dead and wounded were being car- 
ried off the field, this man’s body was found with 
that autograph pardon of the President close to his 
heart. Well might he love the man who had saved 
him from an ignominious death, and count as 
precious the sign-manual of his release. But this 
pardon cost the President only a little time and 
thought and a few strokes of his pen. We were 
under a just condemnation, and the Son of God, 
in his love and pity, left the glory which he had 
with the Father, came to earth and suffered the 
penalty which rested upon us—he signed our par- 
don with his own blood. It has but one condition, 
“Be thou faithful unto death.” Infinitely more 
worthy of our loving service than any human 


1 For the week beginning January 18, 1891. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


friend could be, even though he lay down his life 
for us, is this Saviour of ours. Earthly friends can 
save us for this life only, but his salvation entereth 
“into that which is within the veil.” 

Every true Christian proves by experience the 
trath of what Jesus said concerning himself under 
the similitude of the Good Shepherd. He not only 
goes out upon the mountains in the darkness of the 
night seeking the wanderer, but, having brought 
him back to the fold, he feeds and strengthens him. 
He loves him with a personal love, he knows him by 
name, and sets his mark upon him. As the days go 
on, he leads him out into the green pastures and be- 
side the still waters, going always before him lestſevil 
should befall him. Because of his tender, watch- 
ful care of “his own,” the Saviour is precious. 

What more can any one desire, as he journeys 
heavenward, than the assurance of protection and 
assistance all along the way and of welcome there 
at last? Though we read that the unworthy and 
the sinning will knock in vain at the gates of the 
heavenly city, and though we know the road is 
difficult and beset with enemies, we need not fear, 
for our Saviour has promised to cleanse us from all 
our sins, to help us to overcome all our foes, to lead 
us safely by his own right hand. All we have to do 
is to accept of his grace and to follow him. 


Every deliverance from evil, every escape from 


temptation, every forgiveness and restoration, every 
answer to prayer, every renewal of strength, and all 
other things that make up the salvation which is 
ours through Christ, serve to strengthen our obli- 
gation to help others to obtain “a like precious 
faith with us.” And God is always ready to bless 
the testimony of the disciples of Christ as to what 
he has done for them, to the saving of other souls. 
Said a young man, the whole course of whose life 
has been changed by the power of God, “ Next to 
my Bible, the book that has done me the most 
good is ‘The Life of John B. Gough,’ for I know, 
if God was able to rescue and keep him, he is able 
to do the same for me.” Let us, then, tell what 
Christ has done for us, that others may say, “ If 
Jesus has done this for you, I am sure he will do it 
for me. I will take him for my Saviour.” 

References: Is. liii., 4, 6; Matt. xvii., 5—xix., 
13-15; Luke v., 32; John iii., 14, 15; John vi., 66-69 
—xiv. 2, 3, 27—xvi., 23-24; Rom. viii., 1-4; 
1 Cor. xv., 56, 57; 2 Cor. iv., 6—viii., 9; Gal. i., 
3-5; Phil. i., 21. 23—ii, 5-11— iii, 21-24—iv., 
13; Titus iii., 4-7; Heb. iv., 14-16; 1 Pet. i., 18, 
19—ii., 6-8, 24; 1 John i, 9—ii., 1,2; Jude 24, 
25; Rev: v., 9, 10. 

Daily Readings: (1) John x., 11-18; (2) Rom. 
v., 1-21; (3) Heb. ii., 9-18; (4) 1 Pet. i., 3-12; 
(5) Phil. iii., 7-14; (6) Rom. viii., 31-39; (7) 
Eph. ii., 1-10. 


SUPERFLUOUS CHURCHES. 


At the Congregational’ ministers’ meeting in Boston, 
Monday, the her, William Barrows read a paper on 
the unnecessary churches in the five leading evangeli- 
zal denominations. City Missionary Waldron was 
uoted as saying that Boston could dispense with one- 
ourth of her churches, or sixty in all, without damage 
to Christian worship. Mr. Barrows estimated that 
throughout Massachusetts about one in four of the 
evangelical churches could be spared, and the remain- 
der be greatly invigorated by the change. Something 
like four hundred small churches, costing on the aver- 
age $500 a year to run, might just as well be com- 
bined with other churches and save the $200,000 now 
expended, for better purposes. 
his subject has been canvassed again and again, 
but very little practical advantage has ever come out 
of the discussion. Inthe Western home missionary 
fields, comity between denominations has of late years 
resulted in diminishing the number of superfluous 
churches to some extent, and we believe there have 
been some instances of the consolidation of small 
churches of different denominations in some Massa- 
chusetts towns, but so long as the denominational 
lines remain as they are, there is little hope of the 
practical Christian union which Mr. Barrows contem- 
plates. We are yet very far from realizing Christ’s 
idea of “one flock and one shepherd.” The great 
obstacle to the union of the superfluous churches with 
others is the feeling that some other church than ours 
should — Barrows offered no proposition 
for the removal of present denominational lines, but 
suggested a new departure in the organization of all 
new churches—the union plan on the common evan- 
gelical basis.—[Springfield Union. 


é 

—The year just closed will be memorable in the 
annals of the Church of Rome for the loss of Newman 
and Von Dillinger ; in those of the Church of Eng- 
land for the loss of Lightfoot, Liddon, Hatch, Little- 
dale, Oakley, Henry White, Canon Cure, and of Dr. 


Church, the Dean ef St. Paul’s. 
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RELIcIous NEWS. 


RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN THE SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 


By Proressor G. B. WILLCOX. 


* is quite generally supposed that the right of 
perfect liberty of conscience and of worship is 
one of the “modern improvements of the nine- 
teenth century. It is true that sincere, and not 
altogether illiberal, men among the fathers looked 
askance at it as a perilous venture. Bishop 
Whately reports the sophism by which, as late as 
the last generation, they deceived themselves. 
Religious liberty was, by all means, to be main- - 
tained, but not so with trreligious liberty. That, 
they supposed, would by no means follow. 

But there were minds, far back in the seven- 
teenth century, too intelligent to be so blinded. 
Singularly enough, one of the very first voices for 
freedom of conscience in modern times was that 
of the “learned fool,” James the First, of Eng- 
land. That his acts belied the voice is, at present, 
of no great account. No statement,” he said in 
the Speech from the Throne at the opening of the 
Parliament of 1614, can evidence that any re- 
ligion or heresy was ever extirpated by the sword, 
or by violence; nor have I ever judged it a way 
of planting the truth. An example of this I take, 
where, when many vigorous counsels were pro- 
pounded, Gamaliel stood up and advised that, if 
that religion were of God, it would prosper; if of 
men, it would perish of itself.” 

The chief treatises in defense of religious liberty, 
in that century, it must, in all candor, be acknowl- 
edged, were from the Baptists. There is no space 
here for even a résumé of their contents. One was 
“Religious Peace, or a Plea for Liberty of Con- 
science,” etc., “by Leonard Busher, a Citizen of 
London, 1614.” In 1616 appeared Persecution 
for Religion, Judged and Condemned, in a Dis- 
sertation between an Anti-Christian and a Chris- 
tian,” ete. Though this is anonymous, it was 
evidently written at Amsterdam by some lay mem- 
ber who seceded, under the lead of the Rev. Mr. 
Helwigs, from the Scrooby church after its 
migration to that city. Good man and true as was 
the pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers, the Rev. John 
Robinson, and sure as he was that God had yet 
„much light to break forth out of his Holy Word,” 
he had not surmounted the idea of the magistrate | 
helping the Lord to protect his Church from heresy. 
He argues in this fashion: 

„They add that the magistrate is not to meddle 
with religion or matters of conscience, or compel 
men to this or that form of religion, because Christ 
is the King and Lawgiver of the Church and con- 
science, James iv., 12. I answer that this proves 
true that he may alter, devise, or establish nothing 
in religion otherwise than Christ hath appointed; 
but proves not that he may not use his lawful 
power lawfully for the furtherance of Christ's 
kingdom and laws. The prophet Isaiah, speaking 
of the Church of Christ, foretells that kings shall be 
her nursing fathers and queens her nursing moth- 
ers, which, if they meddle not with her, how can 
they be? 

A third voice for Christian liberty was that by 
replying to which John Cotton called out Roger 
Williams’s *‘ Bloudy Tenent of Persecution for 
Cause of Conscience.” It had a singular origin. 
A prisoner, confined in Newgate for disobedience 
to the English tyrannous ecclesiastical law, was 
allowed neither pen, ink, nor paper. A friend, 
however, was suffered to take him, daily, a bottle 
of milk. This was corked with a roll of paper. 
On this paper, with a pen which had been smug- 


gled in to him, the prisoner, with milk in place of 


ink, wrote the treatise. His friend, holding the 
manuseript at a fire, brought out and published the 
essay. The title is, An Humble Supplication to 
the King’s Majesty, as it was presented in 1620.” 

Another blow in this battle for liberty was The 
Necessity of Toleration in Matters of Religion,“ 


ete. Still another, A Plea for Toleration of 


Opinions and Persuasions in Matters of Religion,“ 
etc. Once more, we have “Sion’s:Groans for her 
Distressed, or Sober Endeavors to prevent Inno- 
cent Blood,” etc. No reader familiar with the 
literature of those times will wonder at the “ etc.” 
which we append to each title. Every title is long 
enough, if copied in full, for a preface. 

But the most signal arguments of that century 
against religious intolerance were those of Roger 
Williams, “ The Bloudy Tenent of Persecution for 
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Cause of Conscience,” and “The Bloudy Tenent 
yet more Bloudy, by reason of Mr. Cotton’s Attempt 
to Wash it White in the Blood of the Lambe.“ 
The two volumes are the glory of their illustrious 


author. Though, like Bacon's Novum Organum,” 


they are little read in our day, the memory of them, 
as truly as of that, can perish only with the English 
language. It is good to look back two centuries 
and find one of the fathers of New England so 
enlightened amidst the darkness of the age. There 
is hardly a principle, as to this matter, maintained 
by the foremost publicists of our time, that may not 
be found at least suggested in these volumes. 

In literary structure they are by no means 
models. They were written at odd intervals, while 
the author was lobbying the English Government 
for a new charter for the Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence colonies. They show, of course, the traces 
of haste. The current of thought is often broken, 
often doubles in eddies on itself, often runs through 
depths and shadows that leave it hard to trace. 


But, to any careful and patient reader, the author's 


vigor of utterance and deep insight into his theme 
are a constant surprise, while his broad, benignant 
charity lightens every page. If the volumes are 
somewhat clumsily molded vessels, they are filled 
with the richest ointment and fragrant with the 
sweetest perfume. 

“Tt is the end of every good institution,” said 


Henry Ward Beecher, “ to dig its own grave.” It 


raises society to a level at which the institution 
itself has no further function in the world. Like 
a spring, it is buried in the flood of its own waters. 
Like the stem of a fruit tree with loaded branches 
bending low, it is hidden by its own exuberance. 
So bave these pioneer works of Roger Williams 
fulfilled their mission. Throughout Christendom 
their truth has become a truism. 
CuicaGo THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


PLANS FOR THE BAPTIST UNIVERSITY. 


1 plans for the new University which will be 
richly endowed by Mr. John D. Rockefeller 
have been drawn up by Professor W. R. Harper, 
of Yale, and submitted to between fifty and sixty 
of the most prominent educators in the country, 
including professors at Yale, Harvard, Columbia, 
Princeton, Wellesley, Johns Hopkins, and other 
universities and colieges, and all have fully indorsed 
it. Negotiations are pending with the Baptist The- 
ological Seminary at Morgan Park for the effect- 


ing of a union with the new university. A feature 


of the university will be the absence of all creed or 
class lines. The report, which was unanimously 


adopted, was substantially as follows: 


Your committee herewith submit to you a report 


upon four questions, viz., (1) the university; (2) the 


organization of the university ; (3) general regula- 
tions for the administration of the university ; (4) the 
points of advantage attending the plan proposed. The 
work of the university will be arranged under three 
general divisions, viz., the university proper, the uni- 
versity extension work, and the university publication 
work. 

The university proper wil] include : (1) Academies. 
The first academy of the university will be established, 
in accordance with the terms of the gift of J. D. Rocke- 
feller, at Morgan Park. Others will be organized as 
rapidly as favorable opportunities are presented. (2) 
Colleges. Of these there will be organized the college 
of liberal arts, the college of science, the college of 
literature, the college of practical arts, affiliated ¢ol- 
leges, the graduate school, the divinity school, and, as 
soon as the funds will permit, there will be established 
the law school, the medical school, the school of engi- 
neering, the school of pedagogy, the school of fine arts, 
and the school of music. 

The university extension will include: (1) regular 


course of lectures; (2) evening courses in college and 


university subjects ; (3) correspondence courses in 
college and university subjects ; (4) special courses in 
a scientific study of the Bible ; (5) library extension. 


After a detailed explanation as to the way the 
institution is to be governed, Professor Harper 
enumerates the following points that it is expected 
to bring about: 9 

Concentration on the part of the students; permit 
the admission of students to the university at several 
times in the year; provide for loss of time of students 
who become sick; make it possible for summer months 
to be employed; provide against the present method of 
passing all men, the good and poor alike, through the 
same course; raise the standard of work; permit men 
to be absent from the university during portions of the 
year; mitigate the evil of the present method of exami- 
nations; furnish greater stimulus and incentive ; make 
it possible for students to take practical subjects, as 
bookkeeping, stenography, etc.; secure a ter de- 
gree of intimacy between instructors aa students ; 
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provide against instructors teaching too many subjects 
at the same time ; make it possible to avoid the neces- 
sity of retaining instructors in the institution when they 
have shown themselves unfit; make it possible for the 
university to use the best men of other institutions; 
provide for the use of the university during the entire 
year ; secure to the institution advantages which accrue 
from the adoption of the correspondence system as an 
organic part of the university ; encourage an independ- 
ent feeling on the part of all who share the advantages 
of the university; allow large freedom in the choice of 
subjects ; place the work of the university on a level 
with that of any institution on the continent ; pro- 
vide for the administration of the institution in accord- 
ance with a truly American and truly university spirit. 


THE WEEK OF PRAYER. 


The meetings in this city this year in obser vance of 
the Week of Prayer, under the auspices of the Evan- 
gelical Alliance, promise to be of exceptional interest. 

They are to be held at four o’clock, in the Madison 


Square Presbyterian Church, excepting Monday after- 


noon, when the meeting will be in the Reformed Church, 
Twenty-ninth Street and Fifth Avenue. 

; The subjects and speakers for each day are as fol- 
Ows : 


Monday, Janu 
address by Rev. John Hall, D.D., LL.D., Pastor Fifth Ave- 
nue Presbyterian Church; Tuesday, January 6th—‘* The 

hurch Universal, address by William M. Taylor, D. D., 
LL.D., Pastor Broadway Tabernacle ; Wednesday, January 
7th—‘* Nations and their Rulers,” address by Rev. David 
H. Greer, D.D., Rector St. Bartholomew’s Church ; Thurs- 
day, January Sth— The Church at Home, address by 
Rev. Joachim Elmendorf, D.D., Pastor Harlem Collegiate 


Sth—“ Confession and Thanksgiving, 


Church; Friday. 281 gth— The Church Abroad, 


address by Rev. ndrews, D. D., LL. D., Bishop 
Methodist Episcopal Church; Saturday, January 10th 
The Family,“ address by Rev. W. H. P. Faunce, D. D., 
Pastor Fifth Avenue Baptist Church. 

On Thursday, the day for Home Missions, there will 
be a chart showing the religious complexion a nd 
destitution of a portion of the city, aud short explana- 
tory addresses. 3 


A HUNDRED AND FORTY RELIGIONS. 


The census announcement that there are a hundred 
and forty religious bodies in the United States, exelusive 
of many independent congregations, will be received 
with some surprise by most people, whose knowledge 
of different sects does not embrace more than a dozen 
or twenty at the most. In the list as disclosed by the 
preliminary bulletin issued by the Census Bureau from 
Washington are the General-Six-Principle Baptists, the 
Schwerkfeldians, the Theosophical Society, the Life 
and Advent Union, and others which to a majority of 
people will be entirely new. With a hundred and 
forty creeds formally adopted, and “ many independ- 
ent organizations” with their own notions besides, 
the task of those who favor church union is difficult 
indeed. If only the more numerous denominations ex- 
isted, the labor of effecting a unity of churches with 
regard to polity and the more essential doctrines might 
be easier, but what shall be said when a hundred little 
denominations, sturdy in their beliefs and customs, are 
in the field, loth to give them up?—[ Providence Journal. 


THINKS IT IS TOO LATE. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : ; 
Your proposal that the Baptist churches be invited 
to the Pan-Congregational ” Council in London is at 
least not timely. It should have been made more than 
a year ago. If the editor of The Christian Union, who 
was a member of the National Couneil in Worcester, 


when the proposal for an International Council was 


under discussion, had moved that the call be broad 
enough to include the Baptist churches, the proposition 
might have been considered on its merits. At this late 
day there is no one who has any right to entertain it. 
A committee of arrangements is charged with carry- 
ing out the instructions of the body by which it is ap- 
pointed, not toso modify its plans as to revolutionize 
them. 

Nor is it at once obvious why, if we are to bid our 


Baptist neighbors to such ecclesiastical fellowship, we 


should begin with the International Council. Why 

should they not be invited to our National Council, 

to the New York Association, or to the New York and 

Brooklyn Conference ? Henry A. Nason. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 


CAMP MEMORIAL CHURCH. 


We have received from General O. O. Howard the 
following list of acknowledgments of sums received for 
the Camp Memorial Church through The Christian 
Union : 

Mr. F. L. Minton, 186 Washington Pl., Brooklyn, N.Y. 85 00 
Mr. L. H. Gager, Palmer, Masssss . 00 
Mr. Herbert M. Lloyd, 111 Broadway, N. T. City..... 1000 


—The Rev. Dr. A. J. F. Behrends, of Brooklyn, is 
being sought for as a pastor by Plymouth Church 
(Congregational) in Minneapolis, The Tribune” of 
the latter city says. This is the pulpit vacated Fe 
cently by Dr. Thwing, who went to Cleveland. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—The Social Economic Society of All Souls’ Church 
has begun its sixth year. Mr. George Gunton, the 
founder of the Society, has been obliged to give 
himself to the work of his newly formed Institute of 
Social Economics. Mr. Henry Powers, who has studied 
under Mr. Gunton, and who has had a successful ex- 
perience in public speaking, assumes the lectureship of 
the Society this year. The lectures are held every 
Monday evening at eight o’clock in the Sunday-school 
rooms of All Souls’ Chureh, Madison Avenue and Sixty- 
sixth Street. 

—The next meeting of the Presbyterian Union, to 
be held on the 12th instant at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, will take up the topic “ Church Unity,” while 
an address of welcome will be made by the Rev. Dr. 
Francis Brown, one of the Professors of the Union 
Theological Seminary, who is also Secretary of General 
Assembly’s Committee. On this question the time for 
the speaking will be given up to two representative 
Episcopalians, the Right Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D., 
LL.D., of Central New York, of the House of Bishops, 
and the Rev. S. D. M’Connell, an eminent clergyman 
of Philadelphia. 

—A recent count shows that the Christian Endeavor 
movement begins the new year 1891 with over thirteen 
thousand societies, and at least 770,000 members. This 
is a gain of 110,000 members in six months. This is 
by far the largest gain in the history of the movement: 
The northernmost society, so far as is known, is the 
one in the Northern Light Presbyterian Church in 
Juneau, Alaska. The southwesternmost societies are 
in National City, Cal., where Christian Endeavor So- 
cieties have just been formed in the Presbyterian, Bap- 
tist, and Congregational churches. 

—Returns from the recent general vote of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church on the proposed change 
of constitution to admit women delegates to the Gen- 
eral Conference have been received by the secretary, 
from 337 districts, representing 1,531,634 members 
The total vote thus far is 291,314. Of these 182,281 
are in favor of, and 109,833 opposed to, the admission 
of women delegates. Returns are yet to be received 
from 158 districts, with a membership of 532,813. 
These districts are mostly in the South and forei 
mission fields. The vote in Japan was in favor of the 
constitutional change. 
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MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL... 


; 2 T. Perry, of the East Church of Ware, Mass., has re- 

signed. 
—L. W. A. Bjorkman has been installed as pastor of the 

Swedish Congregational Church of Hartford, Conn. 
A. H. Goodell accepts a call to San Buenaventura, Cal. 
—J. W. Moulton was ordained and installed as pastor of 
— Second Church of Middle Haddam, Conn., on Decem- 

er 30. 
T. M. Davies has been requested by the Pavilion Church 
of Biddeford, Me., to withdraw his recent resignation. 

—Allen Hastings, of Milwaukee, Wis., has accepted a call 
from Plymouth Church, St. Louis, Mo. 

. D. McCord, of the Armour Mission of Chicago, III., 
has resigned. 

—E. B. Furbish has become pastor of the church in 
Spencerport, N. Y. 

W. J. Murphy, of Middleton, Mass., has resigned to ac- 
cept a call tothe North Church of Woburn. ~* 

—Thomas Jenkins, of the Welsh Church of Waterville, 
N. Y., has resigned to accept a call from Trinity Church 
(M. E.), Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

—S. A. Redgrave, of Rodman, N. V., has resigned. 

—S. A. Cornwell has become pastor of the church in 
Wayne, O. | 

-W. B. Marsh, of Springfield, O., accepts a call as as- 
sistant pastor of the First Church of Columbus, 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—W. W. Carson, hitherto a Methodist, accepts a call to 
the Jefferson Avenue Church of Detroit, Mich. 

—A. W. Hallock accepts a call to Stony Point, N. Y. 

—H. M. Curtis has become pastor of the Mount Auburn 
Church, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

F. S. Haines, of Canajoharie, N. V., accepts a call from 
the First Church of Easton, Pa. : | 

—R. F. Coyle, of Chicago, III., has received a call from 
the First Church of Oakland, Cal. 

—C. G. Hazard, of Schaghticoke, N. Y., has received a 
call from Catskill. 


EPISCOPAL. 


Arthur D. Brown, formerly of the Methodist Church, has 
been advanced to the priesthood by bishop Whitehead, of 
Pittsburg. 

—R.G. Hamilton has resigned the rectorship of Grace 
Church, Canton, N. Y. 

IL. P. Clover has * the rectorship of St. John's 
Church, Clifton Springs, N. V. 

—C. A. Potter accepts the rectorship of Christ Church, 
Lead City, S. D. 

—J.T. Rose accepts the rectorship of St. Peter's Church, 
Cazenovia, N. Y. | 

—C. W. Duane has resigned the rectorship of St. Andrew’s 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 


BAPTIST. 


—C. S. Williams has resigned the pastorate of the Second 
Church of Brooklyn, N. V. and accepts a call to Bristol, 


enn. 

— William D. Heden, until recently pastor of the church 
in Peekskill, N. V., died a few days ago. 

—J. J. Cooper accepts a call to West Randolph, Vt. 

—B. D. Hahn has resigned the pastorate of the Calv 
Church at Westerly, R. I., and will have charge of a churck 
in Newark, N. J. 

—G. B. Titus, formerly of Saco, Me.. has been installed as 
pastor of the First Church of Everett, Mass. 2 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


IBSEN’S PROSE DRAMAS.’ 


The widespread interest in Ibsen’s work and the 
hot discussion which it has aroused made the pub- 
lication of his prose plays very desirable, and this 
work has now been performed in a very successful 
manner in this new edition, of which four volumes 

have been published, and of which the concluding 
volume will shortly appear. In these volumes the 
student of Ibsen will find a very full disclosure of 
his ethical aims and his literary method, although 
the two plays “Brand” and Peer Gynt” must 
be read before any complete and final estimate can 
be made. The latter plays are satirical dramatic 
poems of magnificent force and vitality, portraying 
two opposite characters, the one noble to the ex- 
treme point of idealism and the other selfish to the 
last point of mendacity. and unscrupulousness. 
Ibsen has written nothing which discloses the pas- 
sion of his soul more fully than these two dramas. 
It is to ba hoped that the scope of this edition will 
be enlarged to contain these dramas in verse. 
* Love’s Comedy,” which dates back to 1862; 
„The Young Men's Union,” which first saw the 
light in 1869, and which appears in this translation 
with the title of The League of Youth;” Em- 
peror and Galilean,” “The Pillars of Society,” 
„A Doll's House, Ghosts, An Enemy of the 


People, The Wild Duck,” The Lady from 


the Sea, “ Rosmerholm,” and “ The Pretenders, 
sum up, apart from “Brand” and “ Peer Gynt,” 
Ibsen's work as a dramatist. Each of these plays 
has its peculiar motive, but they are all bound to- 
gether by a certain general attitude, and by com- 
mon literary methods and aims. The Pretend- 
ers is, in many respects, the most perfect of 
Ibsen’s plays. The idiosyncratic strength of the 
tiery Norwegian is seen there under most perfect 
control and in its most harmonious expression. 
Under all of Ibsen’s dramas there lies a great con- 
ception, sometimes vague and imperfectly worked 
out, as in the case of The Lady from the Sea,” 
but always impressive and with a fine imaginative 
suggestiveness. In The Pretenders” this motive 
is brought out with masterly clearness, and one is 
made to feel that interior royalty of thought and 
nature which have made a few men great kings by a 
process of natural selection. In The Lady from 
the Sea there is also a very suggestive and im- 
pressive motive, but it is only hinted and suggested ; 
itis not clearly and harmoniously developed. This 
is true of many of Ibsen’s plays. They disclose a 
rare combination of intellectual and moral vitality, 
great range and depth of thought, together with an 
inability to perfectly coalesce the materials and 
give them that final and perfect form which stamps 
a great work of art. 

Ibsen is always strong, but not always artistic 
and harmonious. In many respects he is the most 
interesting and unsatisfying of contemporary Eu- 
ropean writers. His point of view is intensely in- 
dividualistic, his conception of society and human 
relations so centered in the individual that all forms 
of united action would be impossible if these ideas 
were wrought out under historical conditions. So 
intense is Ibsen’s individualism that it disintegrates 
society and civilization by dissolving it back into its 
original units of personality. Mr. Gosse, who has 
written the best account of Ibsen which has yet 
appeared, an account which may be said to have 
first awakened general interest in the Norwegian 
dramatist, declares that the dramatist is not a re- 
former, but a physician, who set out to make a 
diagnosis of the diseases which afflict modern so- 
ciety, and who has noted down, from the pathologi- 
cal point of view rather than from that of the phi- 
lanthropist, symptoms of these diseases. On this 
question there is wide difference of opinion, those 
whose interest in Ibsen is etbical holding that the 
dramatist under a literary form is a missionary and 
preacher, while those whose interest in his work is 
literary agree with Mr. Gosse that his purpose is to 
convict society of sin rather than to suggest the 
necessity of repentance, or the form in which it 
shall make restitution to itself for crimes of the 
past. From any point of view a body of work like 
Ibsen’s is profoundly interesting. No one can read 
„The Wild Duck,” A Doll’s House,” or Ghosts 
without being brought face to face with certain 
vices which, although by no means universal, are 
still prevalent enough to compel from time to time 
the appearance of a new prophet declaring their 


* The Prose Dramas of Henrik Ibsen. 5 Vols., 12mo, $1.2 
each: (New York: — & Welford.) * 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


heinousness from the housetops. It must be con 


fessed, however, even by those who admire Ibsen 
most deeply, that he has no remedies to suggest, 
and that his conception of life, if it were worked 
out, would make organized action impossible. He 
is the literary exponent of the most extreme form 
of individualism. 


GLADSTONE ON THE BIBLE. 


This is a book on a great theme, by a great 
author; but it cannot be called a great book. Its 
title, as we have heretofore pointed out, is a non- 
Scriptural one, the Impregnable Rock,” accord- 
ing to Scripture, being, not the Scripture, bat the 
God who is revealed in the Scripture. Mr. Glad- 
stone evidently regards modern criticism with 
distrust and disfavor, and endeavors to dissuade his 
hearers from following it too readily ; and in this 
he is doing a good service. We quite agree with 
him that, in the reaction against bibliolatry, there 
is danger of belittling the Bible. But his treatment 
shows neither such a familiarity with the latest criti- 
cism—albeit his familiarity is remarkable fer so 
busy a layman—nor such a measure of spiritual 
insight—albeit some of his original suggestions are 
also very valuable—as to make his volume so great 
a contribution to the topic of which it treats as the 
author’s name would lead us to hope. 

The distinction between inspiration and revela- 
tion is one well recognized by theologians. One of 
the pre-eminent qvestions in modern criticism is 
the question whether what we may call the pre- 
historic records of the Bible are to be regarded as 
revealed, or only inspired. It is, for example, clear 
that the Gospel of Luke is not revealed; for Luke 
tells us how he obtained the materials for his 
history from a careful inquiry of eye-witnesses. 
But it is the faith of the Christian believer that 


bis Gospel is inspired—that is, that he was so lifted . 


above the ordinary passions and prejadices of men 
as to be enabled to use his materials free from 
passion and partisanship; and this faith rests 
largely upon the character of the Gospel and its 
power over the heart and life of the world. Now, 
one of the burning questions of modern criticism is 
whether we are to regard the first chapters of 
Genesis as containing a revealed account of the 
creation and the fall of man, or only an inspired 
account of those events, by a historian who was 
left to make use of such materials as the pre- 
historic traditions afforded him. Either of these 
views is consistent with the Bible itself; that is to 
say, neither the author of Genesis claims for him- 
self, nor does any subsequent sacred writer claim 
for him, that his narrative was directly furnished 
to him by God. Thus saith the Lord” does not 
accompany his history. Mr. Gladstone presents 
considerations which go to indicate that the accounts 
in question are historically true; but he does not 
even clearly state the issue between these two 
theories of its origin, and he leaves us in doubt what 
his own view is on this question. His book is 
cautionary rather than constructive or critical; but 
upon the fundamental question whether we are to 
regard, with Hugh Miller, the first chapter of 
Genesis as a revelation akin to the revelations of 
the prophetic books, or, with Lenormant, as a com- 
pilation akin to the Gospel of Luke, he throws no 
real light; and this is really the fundamental ques- 
tion regarding the prehistoric history of Israel. 

Another crucial question concerning the first five, 
or perhaps we should say the first six, books of the 
Old Testament, is whether we are to regard them 
as one book by one author, or as a compilation in 
which the traditions or documents of several authors 
are combined by one editor. This also is a ques- 
tion on which the Bible itself throws little or no 
light. It is true that the quotations in the New 
Testament from the Pentateuch, with the introduc- 
tion “ Moses said,” or, Moses and the prophets,” 
have been supposed to be conclusive upon this ques- 
tion ; but it is clear that such quotations would not 
in ordinary life be so regarded. A reference in an 
ordinary writer to Shakespeare or to Homer would 
not be conclusive of his opinion as to the Shake- 
spearean or Homeric authorship of a quoted passage, 
and it would be the most natural thing for a clergy- 
man who was quite convinced that Solomon did 
not write the “ Song of Songs” to quote from it in 
the pulpit as Solomon’s Song.” The question, 
therefore, whether the Pentateuch is to be regarded 
as an edited book, bearing the name of Moses, be- 
cause it contains the history of the epoch to which 
Wattles. $1.) 
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Moses belongs, and the legislation which, at least 
in its germ form, was derived through that great 
legislator, or whether it must be regarded as one 
book written by Moses, or at least in his lifetime 
and by scribes working under his direction, is one 
which must be determined by the same canons of 


criticism which we apply to the solution of other 


like questions of authorship in regard to secular 
literature. Mr. Gladstone throws some incidental 
light on this question; but he can hardly be said 
to discuss it with any degree of thoroughness, and 
it may be said that upon this problem also his con- 
clusion is little more than a counsel to his readers 
not to be in too great a haste to accept the theory 
of an edited compilation. 

In short, we think that we shall not be far from 
right if we characterize this book as containing the 
thoughts of a great thinker about a great problem, 
but of a thinker who has not had the time to give 
the great problem great study, and whose natural 
and instinctive conservatism makes him cautious 
even in expressing the conservative conclusions to 
which he inclines, but which he can hardly be said 


to hold as well-settled convictions. 


Races and Peoples. By D. G. Brinton, M.D. (New 
York: N. D.C. Hodges.) For years the English trans- 
lation of Peschel’s book on the Races of Man has been 
the best work on the subject available to American 
readers. It is so no longer. The little book before us, 
by a leader in American study in ethnography, must 
henceforth be a standard. Composed of a series of ten 
lectures delivered at the Academy of Natural Sciences 
in Philadelphia, the style is popular and attractive. 
Dr. Brinton always writes authoritatively, but he has 
a right todoso. Many points on which he seems to 
give an ultimatum are not likely to be settled for many 
years yet. There are, however, few points of difficulty in 
the science on which our author has not thought deeply, 
and his views must be of value, and in many cases wi 
certainly lead to fiaal and sound conclusions. His in- 
dependence of thought, his vigor and clearness of ex- 
pression, are delightful and stimulating. His classifi- 
cation is simple and plain, and it is stated concisely | 
aud definitely. His “schemes” of races are the best 
tables accessible. There is careless proof-reading. The 
word physical at the page-titles of the second lecture, 
the word European in the Scheme on p. 104, and 
Tartaric on p. 194, are misleading. Such errors will 
doubtless be corrected with care in a new edition, which 
will certainly be called for. The last lecture is the 
least satisfactory in the book, and leaves us ina dilemma. 
Miscegenation between blacks and whites is decried, 
because, while the mulatto is higher than the negro, he 
is lower than the white. But crossing between the 
Chinese and Negro is recommended! Would the 
“cross ” not still be lower than the Chinese? We are 
told that the native American race is dying out, the 
Aust-African (black) stationary or decaying (except 
in the United States and the West Indies), the Semitic 
status uncertain, the Islanders doomed to extinction, 
and we are assured that a race never was acclimatized. 
Yet in the face of these facts we are asked to contem- 
plate the cheerful prospect of the extension of the 
power of the Emafrican (white) race over the whole 

lobe. How, with this widespread extinction of the 
tte races, and the impossibility of acclimation, is this 
to be? But we are — in 5 3 mood. The ee 
is good, thoroughly and will long remain the best 
accessible ä ethnography in our language. 


Professor Watts, of the Assembly’s College of Bel- 
fast, the author of The New Apologetic ; or, the Down- 
Grade in Criticism, Theology, and Science, indicates his 
position by the title of his book. Modern theological 


thought is, in Professor Watts’s view, running on a 
down-grade, and his object is to put on the brakes. 


We doubt whether he will succeed to any considerable 

extent. He is not enough in sympathy with modern 
thought to get a hearing from the modern thinkers ; 
and the thinkers who will applaud his utterances are 
not on the train which he desires to stop. All modern 
thinkers are alike subject to his criticism : Professor 

Bruce, Dr. Farrar, Professor Jowett, Dr. Dods, Pro- 

fessor Momerie, Principal Tulloch, Albert Barnes, Dr. 
Bushnell, Professor Le Conte, and even Professor 
Drummond, and that not in his “ Natural Law in the 
Spiritual World,” but in his exquisite tractate on the 
Thirteenth of the First of Corinthians. Our author 
allows as little virtue in modern thinking as in modern 
thinkers. The Bible is inspired and inerrant in form 

as well as in substance—that is, verbally and in all 

minutizw ; the atonement is a satisfaction of the divine 
justice, and the governmental theory is no better than 
Socinianism disguised ; evolutionism is, despite the dis- 
claimers of its advocates, blank and irreverent panthe- 
ism ; and God is not love—love being but one of his 
various attributes. All this is presented with a dog- 
matism of which we may afford samples in such sen- 
tences as these: Nor is this representation simply 
untrue ; it is manifestly suicidal ;” Enough has been 
advanced to satisfy any unprejudiced mind, etc., etc. 

He who would guide, or even restrain, modern thought, 
must be at least in sufficient sympathy with it to treat 
it with respect ; and this it cannot be said that Pro- 
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fessor Watts does in this volume of criticisms on 
rope thinkers. (New York: Scribner & Welford. 
2.25.) 


It would be difficult to select from the voluminous 
works of George Sand a more charming story than that 
of Nanon, recently translated by Mrs. E. W. Latimer. 
(Boston: Roberts Bros. $1.50) We have had occa- 
sion of late to comment more than once on the cuarm 
and freshness of George Sand’s characterizations of 
French peasant life, and on her intimacy with nature 
disclosed in her exquisite sympathy with all things that 
are simple and healthful and beautiful in country life. 
‘‘ Nanon ” is the story of a French peasant girl during 
the troubled times of the Reign of Terror. It is a 
story of idyllic purity and simplicity. It has not the 
quaintness of the “ Vicar of Wakefield,” but it has 
something of the same pastoral sweetness, while its 
pictures of the slow awakening of the peasant mind to 
the great events which were taking place in Paris are 
28 to the last degree. The volume ought to be 
read not only for its interest as a story, but because of 
the side-light whicb it throws upon the French Revo- 
lution. Literature has concerned itself mainly with 
that great event as it touched the life of the great 
cities. In this story George Sand shows us how it 
affected the life of the peasantry. Mrs. Latimer has 
achieved marked success in the translation of this 
charming tale, preserving its purity, its simplicity, and 
its pastoral beauty. 


The only thing that can be said for Bible Temperance 
Studies (Woman’s Temperance Union) is that the in- 
tentions of the autboress— M. Josephine Griffith—are 
good. But its value is destroyed by the fact that it is 
written with a dogmatic purpose ; a fact which spoils 
any book which purports to be written for the purpose 
of interpreting Scripture. The student and the teacher 
of the Scripture must come to it as “a little child ;” 
that is, with a mind free from previous prepossessions, 
otherwise he is sure to read those prepossessions into 
the Scripture. Nor has our editor any such Biblical 
scholarship as enables her to test her prepossessions by 
the Scripture. She uses the Bible to sanction her 
temperance views, not to learn what gre the views 
which it inculcates. It is impossible to give intellect- 
ual respect—however much we may admire their moral 
earnestness—to those who insist in finding the total 
abstinence law of the Koran in the Bible, for it is 
not there ; and Biblical scholarship, classical learning, 
= modern history are sure to be set aside in the 
effort. 


Readers of The Christian Union have not forgotten 
Adeline Trafton’s fresh and very interesting story, 
Dorothy’s Experience,which appeared in our columns last 
year and was widely read. This story deals in a direct 
and practical fashion with some of the aspects of life 
which are now forcing themselves upon serious-minded 
people, and deals with them in a thoroughly healthy 
and helpful spirit. The moral purpose and humane 
earnestness of the story do not diminish its quality as 
a piece of fiction. Dorothy herself is a very charming 
character, very skillfully and admirably drawn, and the 
little circle of people among whom she lives are 
brought before the reader in such a way as to make 
their personalities distinct and comprehensible. Read 
as a serial, Dorothy's Experience” developed re- 
markable qualities of interest; read connectedly in 
book form that interest is very greatly deepened. 
(Boston : Lee & Shepard. $1.) 


We recommend to all teachers of young children 
The Coming School, by Ellen E. Kenyon (New York : 
Cassell & Co.); that is, provided the teacher is herself 


teachable—a rare but necessary accomplishment. The 


object of the book is fairly represented by the dedica- 
tion to “Colonel Francis W. Parker, and to all my 
fellow-teachers who are striving, under the weight of 
ponderous systems, to win for innocent childhood its 
natural dues.“ The book may be described in a sen- 
tence as an endeavor to substitute the natural methods 
for the artificial, and the teaching of realities for the 
teaching of mere symbols. It isa book of hints rather 
than a treatise ; and makes practical application, in a 
very concrete way, of the essential principles of Froe- 
bel and the Kindergarten system, albeit by no means 
a mere essay on the Kindergarten. 


- Fifty Years, Three Months, and Two Days: A Tale of 
the Neckar Valley. By Julius Wolff. Translated from 
the fifteenth German edition by W. Henry Winslow 
and Elizabeth R. Winslow. (New York : Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.25.) We have had occasion recently . 
to speak of the qualities of Julius Wolff as a novelist 
in noticing that brilliant story The Robber Count.” 
The same general traits will be found in the story 
under the above title. An ancient German statute pro- 
vided that if a man remained unmarried to the age in- 
dicated in the title, his estate was at his death to pass 
to the crown. This gives the key to the plot, where an 
old bachelor who fears mothers-in-law is pestered b 
his relatives to marry. Though not a great novel, it is 
a good one. 


The Ruined Abbeys of Yorkshire, by W. Chambers 
Lefroy, R.S.A., is a work the idea of which is excellent. 
The demand for a fresh edition proves its worth as 
words cannot. The author gives us the history, archz- 
ology, and description of twelve great monastic institu- 
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tions, among them being Fountains, Byland, Kirkstall, 


Bolton, and Whitby. ere are some fifty illustr a- 
tions by A. Brunet, Debaines, and H. Toussaint. They 
are pretty pictures, but not always just what is wanted 
in a work of this sort, for they are too idealized and 
wanting in detail. In other respects the mechanical 
work of the volume is admirable. (New York: 
Maemillan & Co. $2.) 


My Uncle Benjamin ; A Humorous, Satirical, and Phil- 
osophical Novel. By Claude Tillier. Translated from 
the French by Benjamin R. Tacker. (Boston: Benja- 
min R. Tucker.) This is a story bright in parts, witty 
in places, and would be thoroughly enjoyable were it 
not a little prolix and more than a little blasphemous. 
It has been pronounced as having “ no equivalent in the 
literature of this century ;” for which we are thankful. 
The book was written in 1840, was forgotten, and has 
been resurrected by the translator and publisher. It 
certainly is not lacking in amusing qualities, but these 
are outweighed by its demerits of taste. The world 
no longer relishes flippancy about the holiest things. 


Dr. McCosh is at his best when a critic, and his re- 
cent brochure, The Prevailing Types of Philosophy—Can 
They Reach Reality? is keen and interesting. Dr. Mc- 
Cosh perceives clearly that the ghost of a priori philos- 
ophy which, through Kant, the Scottish school conjured 
up, is agnosticism. Both Hamilton’s philosophy of 
the conditioned and Kant’s transcendental categories 
of pure reason have made the mischief. To lay this 
specter of agnosticism the author recommends realism, 
and tells us to assume the reality of phenomena as we 
do the axioms of mathematics ; only thus can we reach 
reality. (New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 75 
cents. ) 


The volume entitled The Elixir and Other Tales, by 
George Ebers, translated by Mrs. E. H. Bell (New 
Vork: W. S. Gottsberger & Co.), contains, besides the 
titular story, “Greylock,” a fairy tale, and “ The 
Nuts,” a Christmas story. They are all three reada- 
ble. The Elixir” is a strange story of a family of 
alchemists, and is doubtless intended as an allegory. 
Being somewhat aside from Ebers’s customary work, 
we miss from it the well-known characteristics of his 
style. Still it is graphic in description aud pleasing in 
narration. (50 cents.) | 


THE MAGAZINES. 


The magazine event of the month is beyond question 
the publication of the first installment of the Talley- 
rand Memoirs.” If the excerpts presented in The Cent- 
ury make no important disclosures, they are yet of the 
highest personal interest, and abound in sketches of 
personages of Talleyrand’s time and shrewd views on 
ene, complications. La Fayette, the Duke of Or- 
eans, Alexander Hamilton, and Benedict Arnold are 
described as by one who has just passed an hour ir the 
company of each ; the beginning of the French Revo- 
lution, the effect of our own conquest of independence 
upon it, the question of protection and free trade as 
discussed between Talleyrand and Hamilton, the lone- 
liness of Talleyrand’s childhood and youth, his entrance 
into Parisian society, and bis brilliant triumph through 
his wit and taet—these are some of the chief heads of 
his easy and fascinating talk. An introduction by Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid, our present Minister to France, is an 
admirable piece of writing, giving a clear idea of the 
talents and faults of the great diplomatist and political 
schemer. There is much else in the number that will 
repay careful reading. To the California series Mr. 
Shinn contributes a picturesque account of pioneer 
Spanish families, and Mr. John T. Doyle an equally 
readable sketch of the old mission life. Mr. Harry 
Fenn furnishes some charming illustrations to these 
papers, and also to Mr. Coleman’s description of the 
old Virginian mansions along the Lower James. A 
2 of three papers gives a spirited and thrilling re- 
ation of General Morgan’s famous raid into Ohio and 
Indiana, his capture and escape. The traveler in 
Tibet writes in light and entertaining vein of Azure 
Lake, of prayer-wheels, and of much else that is semi- 
barbarous and odd, while Mr. Krehbiel describes and 
illustrates Chinese music, if music it may be called. 
The stories of the issue are short and clever. The 


second installment of the Memoirs will deal almost en- 


tirely with Talleyrand's relations with N 1 and 
will include a number of anecdotes of the Emperor. 


Harper’s Magazine for January has nothing better in 
it than the disquisition of the Easy Chair on social 
ethics and club manners, a graceful bit of gentle satire, 
the force of which is all the stronger that there is no 
bitterness or air of superior wisdom about it. As 
usual, travel and descriptive writing occupy a large 
place in this magazine. Mr. Dudley Warner’s finely 
illustrated paper on Southern California and Mr. 
Child’s “ Impressions of Peru” are the chief features 
in this direction. F. Anstey” has a racy and slangy 
article on “ London Music Hails,” illustrated by Joseph 
Pennell. Mr. de Blowitz, foreign correspondent of the 
London Times,” with excessive self-importance, per- 
haps, tells of his entrance into journalism and his 
intimacy with Thiers and other great men. Charles 
Egbert Craddock begins a new serial, powerful, 
accurate in pictures of {Southern mountain life, but a 
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little too minute in its detail work, we think. A legend 
of St. Anthony is effectively told in verse by Mrs. E. 
W. Latimer, while A Modern Legend” of a differ- 
ent sort is delicately treated by Vida D. Seudder. A 
eg sap short story is that by Thomas A. Janvier of 
ife in the French-Spanish quarter of this city. 


With the January number Scribner’s Magazine enters 
on its fifth year—a year, one cannot doubt, of continued 
and constantly growing popularity and literary as well 
as material success. It opens with one of the most strik- 
ing and interesting articles it has ever printed—that by 
Henry M. Stanley on the Pigmies or dwarfs of the 
African forests. This adds materially to the deserip- 
tion of these curious forest nomads contained in Mr. 
Stanley’s book. We have made some extracts for use 
in another column if possible. Sir Edwin Arnold’s 
shifting and brilliant pictures of Japanese life continue 
to be pleasant reading, and Mr. Blum’s illustrations 
aid the author immensely in his interpretation of the 

ple and their manners. In the practical papers of 
information in which this magazine specially abounds, 
that of this month is by J. R. Spears on “ Modern 
Fire Apparatus.” Other important illustrated articles 
are those by Josiah Royce on “ Australia,” and by 
E. H. Lockwood on “The Rothenburg Festival Play.” 
« Mr. Stockton has the first part of a * serial —some- 
what over- bizarre, we think. The story by Mary 
Tappan Wright is really an extraordinary piece of 
imaginative writing, though unpleasant to a degree in 
its conclusion. 


The most significant article in this month’s H flantic 
Monthly is Mr. Charles Worcester Clark’s paper on 
„Compulsory Arbitration,” which we discussed edi- 
torially last week. He says, among other things, that 
one of the most striking features of our easy-going 
American character is ready submission to the domina- 
tion of our servants, whether it be Bridget in our 
kitchen, the railway in our streets, or Congress in the 
Capitol at Washington. Those who were interested in 
the article on Hegel in our book pages very lately will 
find a luminous exposition of Hegelianism by Professor 
Royce in this magazine. The “Atlantic ” follows the 
example of most other periodicals of late by havin 
an article on Japan. Percival Lowell is the writer, an 
his sketch is fresh and readable, tinged with just the 
right personal color. A paper by Cleveland Abbe sug- 
gests “A New University Course,” to be devoted to 
terrestrial physics as a distinct department of instruc- 
tion. Henry Charles Lea indicates the “ Lesson of the 
Pennsylvania Election.” The Contributors’ Club is 
excellent this month. : 


- LITERARY NOTES. 


—The report that Mr. Howells was about to sever 
his connection with the Harpers is incorrect. He is 
under contract with them for the coming year, in 
charge of the Editor's Study of “ Harper’s Maga- 
zine. 

—Sergius Stepniak, the Russian revolutionist and 
exile, has just arrived in this country, and will lecture 
at the Metropolitan Opera-House to-night, January 8, 
3 the benefit of the Society to Befriend Working 

irls. 

John Murray, Jr., has recently acquired a desk 
that belonged to Sir Walter Scott, and in which the 
manuscript of his “ Waverley lay for a long time neg- 
lected and almost forgotten. Scott found the manu- 
script there one day when looking for some tackle. 

—The memoirs of Lassalle, the founder of the Ger- 
man Socialist party, are announced for early publica- 
tion. They were bequeathed by Lassalle to his friend 
the Countess of Hatzfeldt, who, on her death, left them 
to her husband, Count Hatzfeldt, the German Ambas- 
sador to Great Britain. 

—To their excellent series of Laurel-Crowned Tales 
Messrs. A. C. McClurg & Co., Chicago, have added 
Santine’s well-known and classic story of “ Picciola, 
the Prison Flower,” one of those charming pieces of 
* which appeal to people of all languages and of 

ages. 

In Mr. Murray’s office, in Albermarle Street, Lon- 
don, says an exchange, stands a row of thin books con- 
taining proof-sheets and successive “ revises” of By- 
ron’s works as they passed through the press, with the 
poet’s corrections in his own hand. A writer who has 
seen them says the alterations made in the original 
text “are sometimes considerable, and in all cases the 
poet seems to have been fastidious in his choice of 
words as well as in the punctuation of his verses.” 

—Mrs. Barr’s story “Friend Olivia” has received 
most generous treatment from the press as well as 
from numerous private persons, but probably nothing 
has given its author greater satisfaction than this let- 
ter from Mr. Whittier : 


_ * AmgsBuRY, Mass., November 12, 1890. 
M/ Dear Friend: 

But for failing health and sight, which make even a 
brief note a painful effort, I should long ago have told thee 
how much I admire thy Friend Olivia. I read it as it ap- 
peared in the- 2 and marveled at its admirabie 

ortraiture of the early Quakers and their times. As a 
Quaker I heartily thank thee for it. I shall read it in 
in book form, though my eyes do not allow me to use them 
much. Let me tell thee that though I do not read but 
sparingly any new literary works, I have read every book of 

ine with great interest. I congratulate thee on their 
great success, and am, gratefully, thy sincere friend, 
G. WHITTIER,” 
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Inquiring Friends. 


Any subscriber sending an ingutry on any suc- 
jet to The Christian U — accompanied with a 
postage stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the columns of the paper or by personal letter. 
a 3 will be given as promptly as practi- 
cable. 


1. Who wrote the Saxe Holm ’”’ stories? 
2. What is the difference between religion 
and morality ? | J. N. 

1. The New York “Critic” avers 
positively that Helen Hunt Jackson was 
the author. 2. Religion is defined by 
Max Müller as being such a manifesta- 
tion of the infinite as produces an influ- 
ence upon the moral character of man. 
Ina less generic but more practical sense, 
religion is the maintenance of such re- 
lations between the soul and God as pro- 
mote life and character that are right- 
eous. Accepting either of these defini- 
tions, there is evidently no true religion 
which does not promote morality, and, in 
our judgment, there is no permanent, en- 
during morality which is not rooted in 
and dependent upon religion. 


1. What are the benevolent contributions 


0 — 
The Baptist Churches (regular); 
Episcopal Church (regular, 
orth); 
The Protestant Episcopal Church (U. S.); 
The Presbyterian Church (regular, North); 
The Congregational Churches— 
for last year ? 
2. What evidence outside of God’s Word 
have we, and where is it to be found, of the 
resurrection of qur Lord? INQUIRER. 


1. No available returns furnish a satis- 
factory answer. Baptist statistics, in- 
complete, give $3,298,991; Methodist 
Episcopal, partial returns, $1,905,813 ; 
Protestant Episcopal, $12,849,972, but 
this includes contributions for home ex- 
penses, and there is no separation of the 
two accounts ; Presbyterian, $4,358,532 ; 
Congregational, $2,398,037. 

2. If by “the resurrection” you mean 
the Gospel account of it, the New Testa- 
ment is the sole witness. 


— 


What are the best four or five books (in 
English) on the New Testament text and 
history, giving the results of the best scholar- 
ship, and sustaining to New Testament criti- 
cism a relation similar to that held by Well- 

usen, Kuenen, Bissell, Robertson Smith, 
and Delitzsch to the Old Testament? S. 8. 


We should recommend Weiss’s In- 
troduction to the New Testament and 
Hatch’s “Hibbert Lectures for 1888.” 
Fisher’s “{ Beginnings of Christianity” 
is also worthy of mention. 


Will some one who is familiar with New 
Testament Greek give me the exact meaning 
of the two words vidamen and ginoskomen in 
E John v., 20? They are both translated 
**know,’’ but there must be a difference. 

A SUBSCRIBER. 

In the passage referred to the dis- 
tinction is not so sharply marked as 
sometimes. The general distinction is 
that the first denotes knowledge by direct 
perception, a full and clear insight intoa 
fact or truth; and the second denotes 
knowledge gained by learning, a progress- 
ive coming to know. 


What is the Variorum Reference Bible,“ 
its value, and its cost ? . BAD 

It is a combination of an ordinary 
reference Bible, common version, with 
the Variorum Bible, which gives the vari- 
ous readings according to the best author- 
ities. Price from $4.50 to $12, at 
Young’s, Cooper Union, N. Y. 


What, in brief, were the, results of the 
Babylonian Expedition sent out by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania in 1888-9? F. X. 


See an account, which we cannot 
epitomize, in the Archeological Notes” 
of the Andover Review ” for February, 
1890. 


The book inquired for by G.“ in your 
paper of December 25 is entitled “ Our 
English Bible: Its Translatigns and Trans- 
lators, by the Rev. John Stoughton, D.D., 
and is published by the Religious Tract So- 
ciety, ndon, but can doubtless be pur- 
chased also in this city. It gives a full ac- 
count of the Wycliffe, Tyndale, Coverdale, 
and other versions, bringing down the history 
to the recent revision, and is not an expensive 
book. It was first published about the time 


of the Caxton Kxhibition in London, and 

our inquiring friend may be glad also to 
— of another most interesting and valua- 
ble book, published about the same time in 
London by our well-known oountryman and 


* 
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bibliographer, Henry Stevens, of Trafalgar 
— "This is entitled The Bibles in the 
Caxton Exhibition, mpcccLxxvu, or a Biblio- 
graphical Description of Nearly One Thou- 
sand Representative Bibles in Various Lan- 
ages, chronologically arranged, from the 
irst Bible printed by Gutenberg in 1450-1456 
to the last Bible printed at the Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, the 30th June, 1877. With an 
Introduction on the History of N. 
illustrated by the printed Bible,“ ete. The 
last Bible referred to above was the Cax- 
ton Memorial Edition, wholly printed and 
bound in twelve hours, of which only one 
hundred copies were printed, one being pre- 
sented to her Majesty the Queen, and one to 
Mr. Gladstone, who presided that day at the 
closing ceremonies at the Exhibition, and 
who held it his hand while making his 
address. Several of these huadred copies 
came to this country, and Mr. Stevens’s book, 
giving the detailed account of the whole, was 
issued in New York by Messrs. Scribner & 
Welford. H. J. F. 


In the edition of Christian Union of No- 
vember 27, 1890, in column of Inquiring 
Friends, appeared the following: 

Can some one direct me to the poem that 
speaks of the church and the school as the 
conservers of liberty, and has for the last 
line of one stanza the words: 


„While by the church spire stands the 
school. 


Inclosed you will please find copy of letter 
from John G. Whittier, bearing date of De- 
cember 4, 1889, which was read at the cele- 
bration of his eighty-second birthday in this 
place, and perhaps the stanza in letter com- 
posed by John G. Whittier ques- 
tion. a 


OAK KNOLL, DANVERS, Mass., 
December 4, 1889. 
Dr. Walter Lindley, Whittier, Calif. 

Dear Frrenp,—I am grateful to know 
that the people of the town which bears m 
name will remember me on my 
watch its growth with great interest. It has 
the reputation among all who have seen it 
that it occupies one of the loveliest sites in 


California, and that in a moral and religious - 


and educational point of view it need not 
Fear the skeptic’s puny hand 

While near the school the church will stand, 

Nor fear the blinded bigot’s rule 

While near the church shall stand the 

school.“ 
I am truly thy friend, 
7 JoHN G. WHITTIER. 


Can any one tell me where I can obtain the 
whole of a hymn and author’s name com- 
mencing, 

When morning comes, the birds arise 

And tune their voices to the skies, 
With warbling notes and hallowed lays 
To sing their great Creator’s praise.“ 


E. M. W. 
Christ had taught his disciples on various 


occasions that after his crucifixion he would 
rise from the dead; Matt. xii., 40; Matt 


xvi., 21; Matt. xvii., 9, 23; Matt. xx., 19 ; 
Matt. xxvi., 32; Mark ix., 9; Mark x., 31; 
Luke ix., 22. 


To the fair-minded reader there seems to 
be no ambiguity in the the teaching of Jesus 
in these passages. The identity of the body 
of Jesus that was crucified and raised again 
seems beyond dispute. This is certainly what 
he intended to teach, and what he wished his 
disciples to believe. How could any other 
interpretation accord with his clear, straight- 
forward method of teaching? In his address 
to the Jews (John ii., 19), he says, Destroy 
this temple, and in three days I will raise it 
up ’—** But he spake of the temple of his 
body; and the angels at the tomb are made 
to say, He is risen; he is not here: behold 
the p where they laid him.“ Mark xvi., 
6; Matt. xxviii., 6. The impression from all 
these texts leads us to the conclusion that 
the physical body of Jesus was raised 
from the dead. But this reference of 8. 
H. B,” in a former Christian Union, to Luke 
xxiv., 39, ether with Christ’s words to 
Thomas, John xx., 27, put it beyond all 
doubt. It is true that all his appearances 
after his resurrection do not seem to have 
been alike ; St. Mark, referring to the two 
disciples going to Emmaus, says that on 
that occasion he appeared in another form,“ 
xvi., 12. On the words, En eter morphu,”’ 
Spencer in his Greek Testament says, In a 
different dress perhaps; or, it may be his 
countenance was changed, so as to prevent 
recognition. St. Luke explains: Their 
eyes were holden that they should not know 
him,“ xxiv., 16. Dr. Campbell translates, 
Their eyes were so affected they did not 
know him.“ The change, therefore, was in 
their sight rather than in Christ’s form, for 
recognition immediately followed the open- 
ing of their eyes at Emmaus, Luke xxiv., 31. 
If we had a complete record of all his ap- 
pearances, much of the apparent mystery 
would be dispelled. But no two of the 
Evangelists relate thé same appearance, or 
in the same order. I. 


In The Christian Union of December 25, 
„G.“ asks for a small book on the history 
of the English Bible, giving some account of 
original manuscripts, ancient versions, aad 
revisions from the time of Wyclif.’’ ete. 
Probably Conant's History of English 
Bible Translation is what he wants. (Funk 
& Wagnalls. Cloth, $1.) Roberts's Com- 
panion to the Revised Testament also gives 
considerable information of the kin i 


d desired. 
(Same publishers. 75 cents.) H. A. C. 


Uncle Peter's Chair. 


[Uncle Peter will endeavor to answer any 
question that puzzles the young folks. But he 
makes these conditions: 

ist. The full name and address of the in- 
—— must accompany each question - not 

or publication, but for identification. 

. Always give the number of the para- 
graph in referring to questions and answers 
previously published. 

3d. Write only on one side of the paper. 

4th. The questioner must send a two-cent 


stamp, but he or she must allow Uncle Peter 


to use his discretion as to whether he shall 
mer through the paper or through the mail 
5th. The questioner must be patient, and 

ve Uncle Peter time to get the desired in- 
ormation if he does not possess it himself. In 
ordinary cases it will take from two to three 
weeks to e an answer. 

6th. Nobody 
be omniscient. } 


119. Dear Uncle Peter: We have heard that 
a young lady teaching in the primary depart- 
ment of an tern school was offered very 
large remuneration in schools of South 
America. Can you tell us something about 
the climate, people, and opportunities offered 
young women for higher wages in teaching in 
South America, in what part of the country 
these opportunities are, and whether the cost 
of getting there and living there is so great 
as to make the plan impracticable. 

Two TEACHERS. 


There may be demands for English and 
American teachers in Brazil and other 
South American countries, but the con- 
ditions of society and climate are such as 
to make it thoroughly impracticable for 
young women to think of going down there 
alone. A gentleman who knows South 
America thoroughly, having lived and 
worked there, tells me that the unstable 
financial and commercial condition of the 
South American republics makes it 
essential that any one settling there 
should possess strength, courage, self- 
reliance, and great sagacity in business 
affairs, in order to succeed at all. 


must expect Uncle Peter to 


120. Dear Uncle Peter: What does ‘‘ Irre 
dentism in Italian politics signify ? 
The“ Irredentist movement has often 
been explained in the Outlook. There 
are several sections of territory in which 
the people speak the Italian language, but 
are under other governments. A part of 
these Italian-speaking peoples are under 
Austrian rule, some of them are under 
Swiss rule. The people of the canton of 
Ticino, for instance, where there has 
been of late months a good deal of politi- 
cal disturbance, are an Italian-speaking 
people. They have no desire, however, 
to transfer their allegiance from Switzer- 
land to Italy. The Irredentists in 
Italian politics are a group of impractica- 
ble men who hold that all Italian-speak- 


ing peoples should be under the rule of 


the Italian Government, and who insist 
that this policy ought to be adopted by 
the Government itself. 3 


115. Dear Uncle Peter: Will you kindly 
giye me some information on the subject of 
clergymen’s dress? Is or is it not good form 
for the clergyman to travel in the conven- 
tional ** Prince Albert,’’ or to appear in this 
dress on the street on ordinary every-day 
occasions? Will you also give proper form 
for a clergyman’s visiting card? and how 
should a letter to his wife be addressed ? 

ONE 


In the Roman Catholic and Episcopal 
Churches it is customary, as in the Church 
of England, for clergymen to mark their 
calling at all times by their manner of 
dress. In other denominations it is a 
matter of personal taste. I should say it 
was proper for a clergyman to appear in 
the streets on ordinary eV@ry-day occa- 
sions in a frock coat or Prince Albert.“ 
Many clergymen wear for traveling or on 
the streets just what a business man 
would do under the same circumstances. 
A clergyman’s visiting card should be 
engraved in “script” or “Old English” 
like this: Rev. John Smith. A letter 
to his wife should be addressed: Mrs. 
John Smith. 


121. Dear Uncle Peter: Will you kindly 
inform me what the average rental is per 
annum for a single dwelling-house, the 
country through, including the large cities ? 
And what is the average yearly rent paid in 
New York City for a dwelling ? don’t 
know where to look for this information, 
exceptfrom you. I mean to exclude hotel, 
ent, and tenement life in this ques- 
on. 
There are no official estimates as to 
average rentals. One might be made by 


taking 10 per cent. of the total value of 
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real estate in cities and towns and divid- 


ing it by the number of families. This 
would give the following result, accord- 
ing to the census of 1880: 

Value of houses and lots ....$10,000,000,000 


tima „000, 000, 
Number families (excluding 

6, 000, 000 
Average per family .......... 166 


In New York City rentals would be far 
greater. The tax report last year showed 
real estate having a tax value of $1,300,- 
000,000, or real value of at least $2,000,- 
000,000. Eight per cent. upon this would 
be $160,000,000, and this divided among 
the 320,000 families would give an aver- 
age rental of $500. In these estimates, 
however, are included the rentals of 
stores as well as homes. How large a 
part these business rentals form, my 
1 can estimate as accurately as 

can. 


122. Dies Uncle Peter: From what animal 
does the hair usually used for stuffing mat- 
tresses come ? Ke 

The hair comes from the tails and 
manes of horses. I believe the best curled 
hair comes from the wild horses of South 
America. 


123. Dear Uncle Peter: Please talk to your 
young people about the proper use of the 
toothpick. I know of a college professor who 
passes them around the table. I give the 
toothpick the same standing as the tooth- 
brush—only to be used in the privacy of a 
person’s own room. 

I should say that your classification of 
the toothpick (and the wooden variety 
is a most commendable instrument in 
its proper place) is a very correct one. 
I have learned, however, that too often 
college professors are surer about Greek 


roots, the mathematics of four dimen- 


sions, or the customs and manners of the 
aptediluvians than they are about the 
rules of good society, or even English 


grammar. 


124. Dear Uncle Peter: Why is it colder 
in winter, when the earth is nearer the sun, 
than in summer? Why will the heat of the 
sun come through glass, when the heat of a 
stove will not? I am twelve years old. 
NELLIE RAwWDON. 


It is colder in winter, when the earth is 
nearer the sun, than in summer, because 
the rays of the sun strike the earth more 
obliquely (that is, in a slanting direc- 
tion) and are deflected (that is, glance 
off). In answer to your second question, 
I quote from Arnott’s Physics: “ Differ- 
ent substances allow u passage to rays of 
light more or less readily, and, accord- 
ingly, are said to have different degrees 
of transparency, as in the series from 
pure air, glass, water, etc., at one end, to 
paper, thin porcelain, stones, etc., at the 
other; so different substances influence 
very differently the passage of the rays 
of heat. But, what might not be ex- 
pected, certain substances which trans- 
mit light freely are found to obstruct 
heat; while some which obstruct light 
give free passage to heat. 

Another remarkable fact, is that heat 
from a source of great intensity, like the 
sun, passes readily through many sub- 
stances—as glass, water, and even ice— 
which absorb and arrest heat-rays from 
sources of lower temperature, as hot 
stones or liquids....In our draw- 
ing-rooms it is common to have plate- 
glass fire-screens, which, while they allow 
the light to pass, defend the face from 
the heat, but all persons know that the 
heat of the sunbeams, as well as their 
light, enters our greenhouses through 
the glass which covers them, Hence, 
bodies which are transparent to light, 
or diaphanous (from &a, through, and 
Salvo, to appear), are not in the same 
proportion transparent to heat, or dia- 
thermanous (from dia, through, and 
Geppos, heat—heat penetrating). Plates 
of equal thickness and equal trans- 
parency to light allow very different 
quantities of heat to transverse them.” 


Two correspondents have written that 
Zit and Zoe,” published by Harper & 
Brothers, New York, is the book (which 
purports to give an account of the ex- 
perience of the first human pair after 
their evolution from the monkey state) 
referred to in paragraph 114 in Uncle 
Peter’s Chair for December 25. In re- 
sponse to paragraph 118 in the same issue, 
a correspondent sends me the “ Sixteenth 
Annual Report of the Peabody Home at 
2,064 Boston Road, New York City.” This 
Home is free and unsegtarian, — 
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JANUARY 8, 1891. 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC 
ASSOCIATION. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESFONDENT, ] 


The Convention of the American Eco- 
nomic Association was held in Wash- 
ington, December 26-30. This impor- 
tant and already famous body of eco- 
nomic writers, thinkers, and men of 
all occupations and beliefs, interested 
in economic subjects, was organized, 
as is well known, in Saratoga, in 1886, 
and has since met in Boston, in 1887, and 
in Philadelphia, in 1888. The present 
meeting has been in almost every way a 
success, securing able papers and discus- 
sions and a good attendance. Onlya few 
things most likely to interest your read- 
ers can be given in this brief letter. 
President Francis A. Walker formally 
opened the Convention Friday night with 
an address of especial eloquence and power 
on the economic tendencies of the last 
two years. We are in a state of complete 
, he remarked, of the questioning 
of all old dogmas, the revival of old Uto- 
* the creation of new ones. Contempt 

or authority, dissatisfaction with even the 


order of the material universe, prevails. . 


Benevolent clergymen and ecstatic ladies 
have set up their ghost dances for a new 
Messiah, whose ecstatic gyrations are to 
be exchanged for the more prosaic goose 
step of the ordinary philosopher. After 
this and other vigorous thrusts at Na- 
tionalism, Henry George, and other ob- 
jects of his especial abhorrence, General 
Walker sought to explain this unrest, 
which, on the whole, did not alarm him. 
1. Economists have been too arbitrary 
and unreal in their assumptions, have be- 
lieved too much in individualism, not 
even favoring, for a long time, the fac- 
tory acts. 2. Optimism due to inven- 
tions, and desires kindled by education 
and political franchises; if so much has 
been achieved, why not everything ? 3. A 
special reason for the spread of National- 
ism among the cultured is the reaction 
from the nervous strain and exactions of 
social offices,wants and necessities highly 
artificial, but imperious and rapidly 
growing ; yet this reaction we feel only 
at times. Regularly recurring periods of 
depression are followed by hope and 
courage and a preference of work and de- 
velopment to rest and cessation of growth. 
Henry George was held to be not at all 
impracticable,at least in his present views, 
but in violation of the equitable principles 
of taxation according to ability and in 
a way to be borne by all. The present 
craze for free silver was held to be due 
to the mistake of economists in the past, 
who refused to accept the speaker’s view 
that paper money and silver money were 
really money, of however bad a kind. 
Overthrown in their definition of money, 
the old economists had lost their hold on 
public confidence in their present correct 
opposition to inflation. The most note- 
worthy part of the address was the strong 
stand in favor of stopping the immigra- 
tion of the one-third or more now coming 
to us, whose low standard of living is be- 
coming an alarming danger to the wages 
and the standard of moral and economic 
life of the country. 7 

This thought was emphasized in a pa- 
per by Miss Coman, of Wellesley, on the 
sweating system, and the condition of 
the tailoring trade in Boston and New 
York. She showed that the great fall of 
wages and present low condition of the 
workingwomen could not be helped to 
any great extent by either organization 
among them or among the best contract- 
ors, or by the extension of the factory 
acts, as long as the constant stream of 
wretched immigrants, able to live on low 
wages and unwilling to join labor organ- 
izations, is suffered to continue. 

Another lady, Miss Marietta Kies, of 
Mount Holyoke College, presented a 
thoughtful paper on the Ethical Princi- 
ple in Industrial Relations. One quo- 
tation will give an idea of her views as 
applied to concrete questions. After con- 
demning the storekeeper for taking ad- 
vantage of some great demand for cloth, 
to claim more than sufficient to produce 
a reasonable gain on the full cost, the 
writer continued: If there is cloth 
remaining sufficient for one pattern, and 
five customers want it, and the store- 
keeper asks as much as he thinks he can 
obtain, it may be said that in such an act 
there is no violation of the ethical. But 
what kinds of wants are created in the 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


minds of the customers? The cloth can 


_ furnish protection and ornament for one 


only ; is not the desire not to be out- 
done in the line of fashion really the 
moving cause in the willingness to ac- 
cede to the demands of the merchant ? 
How much higher is such a want than 
that created by the use of intoxicants ?” 
A paper by Professor Taussig, of Har- 
vard, aimed to show that so far as rail- 
roads are governed by competition—and 
they are very largely, he held —rates are 
only sufficient in the long run to cover 
the expenses and the market return on the 
necessary capital. The conclusion was 
drawn that railway charges were not a 
question of ethics, and that a forced re- 
duction of rates on one class of goods by 
any public commission would usually 
lead to higher rates on other traffic or 
fewer new railroads. This led to vigor- 
ous discussion. Professor Seligman, of 
Columbia, insisted that the railroad was 
a monopoly and fast becoming a com- 
plete one, and that charges in a monop- 
oly must be regulated by the State on 
ethical principles. Professor Warner, of 
the Univerity of Nebraska, believed that 
even if the gross railroad rates could not 
be lowered by a commission, yet it 
might be wise to force reductions on 
bulky articles of general use, like grain 
and coal, allowing the road to make up 
any loss by a higher charge on costly 
used by the few. Professor Ely 
referred to the remark of Judge Cooley, 
at the banquet of Boston merchants two 
years ago, that, so far from the construc- 
tion of railroads being governed by the 
expected profits of running, they were 
almost solely governed by profits of spec- 
ulation in the construction, and that the 
more unlikely a road was to pay, the 
more likely wasit to be built, apparently, 
and the larger the profits of the build- 
ers. To this President Walker made re- 
ply that even though new roads might be 
constructed on such conditions, yet, after 
all, the usefulness of a road to the com- 
munity depended on its subsequent im- 
provement, the straightening of track, 
leveling of grades, building of good de- 
pots, etc., and that all these things would 
not be done unless the rates on traffic 
made such improvement possible. 
Professor aes C. Adams, of the 
University of Michigan and Statistician 
of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
read a good paper in favor of full public- 
ity of accounts and statistics secured by 
government commissions as a means of 
correcting corporate abuses. Many evils 
exist in a society dominated by corpora- 
tions. Their form of organization, with 
limited liability, leads to the taking of 
reat risks, which increase the serious 
anger of our industrial society, instabil- 
ity. Crises are traceable to human na- 
ture, but to human nature organized in 
irresponsible corporate forms and not to 
the size of modern industries. The 
danger may be partly corrected by the 
use of reports. When industries are 
small and dealings are with personal 
friends, indifference to the public good 
will result in personal loss, but in cor- 
porations with world-wide business, where 
privileges and rights intended for the 
individual are claimed by a legal, not 
real, personality, methods and practices 
immoral and injurious to the public weal 
go unpunished. The following conclu- 
sions were drawn: 1. The granting of 


corporate privileges should be limited to 


those in which the necessity of the pub- 
lic overbalances the necessity of the indi- 
vidual. 2. In the case of the latter, in- 
corporation should be made obligatory. 
3. Such corp@ations should be forced to 
make reports sufficient to give opportu- 
nity for public regulation and control by 


‘government, which is the great corpora- 


tion out of which all others arise. 
Other business not suffered and com- 
pelled to incorporate should be subject 
to inquiry, but not control. Unless these 
principles are accepted, Professor Adams 
thought we might be forced into a com- 
plete State Socialism, wherein we would 
lose the incalculable advantages of indi- 
vidual initiative and enterprise. 
Professor Seligman, of Columbia, read 
a clear paper on the incidence of local 
taxation of land and buildings considered 
separately and together. After this, as 
after a paper by the Hon. T. G. Shear- 
man, of Brooklyn, on Crooked Taxation, 
and a discussion of another subject by 
Professor Patten, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, anima though not 


1 discussions of the single tax were 
he point seemed on corre- 
spondent well made by one gentleman 
that when one was calmly arguing the 
merits of rent tax the term confiscation, so 
frequently employed by opponents, was a 
question-begging epithet, confiscation 
having in popular usage the flavor of 
robbery, while the very question of 
whether it is robbery or not is one of the 
chief points at issue. Mr. Shearman, a 
valued member, tried to prove that most 
of the growing discrepancy between the 
savings of the rich and the poor was due 
to taxes on consumption, which bear most 
heavily upon the poor in proportion to 
their ability to save. In reply to a ques- 
tion he stated that according to his theory 
the wages of every man were governed by 
those of the last man employed, and his 
wages by his standard of living. His 
questioner then asked if, on that theory, 
when the cost of that last man’s living 
was raised, would not his wages and con- 
sequently all wages be rai and much 
of the burden be thrown upon the prices 
of goods purchased by the middle and 
richer classes. Mr. Shearman was under- 
stood to admit the validity of this eriti- 
cism, merely holding that some instead 
of almost all poverty, as his paper seemed 
to claim, was due to taxes on consumption» 
which his critic was not disposed to deny- 

A most interesting discussion was also 


bad on the relation of the State to. 


technical and industrial education by 
Professors Walker and Patten and Felix 
Adler. Professor Patten told how Italy 
has been revolutionized for good in all 
the habits of her people by the army drill, 
which leads to the formation of habits of 
order, cleanliness, preparation of whole- 
some yet cheap food, and other much- 
needed reforms in modes of life. We 
don’t want to put our people into the army, 
but we do need to have our teachers give 
the training which in Europe is done ina 
more expensive and arbitrary way by the 
army. A report was made by Dr. 
Bemis, of Vanderbilt University, giving 
the experience of eazh of the nine cities 
in this country that now own their own 
gas works. None have any desire to re- 
turn to private ownership, and the rea- 
sons for this appeared in the itemized 
statement of results presented to the 
Association. 

Professor Folwell, of the University of 
Minnesota, gave a good paper on methods 
of teaching political economy, while the 
question of whether or not ideals and 
what kind of ideals should be employed 
in teaching the subject led to warm dis- 
cussion. Most favored the idea of not 
chilling any ideals of a better society 
and any enthusiasm for improving society 
found in the student. : 

The Hon. Samuel Dexter showed that 
the six thousand building and loan associa- 
tions in the United States were probably 
the means of saving $180,000,000 annual- 
ly to the 1,410,000 members, represent- 
ing fully six million souls. 

The place of meeting for next winter was 
left to the executive committee, but Nash- 
ville was considered probable. Presi- 
dent Walker and Secretary R. T. Ely 
were re-elected, with Professors Dunbar, 
of Harvard, and Folwell, of Minneapolis, 
and the Hon. Carrol D. Wright as 
first, second, and third Vice-Presidents 
respectively, while a new and important 
committee was created, consisting of Pro- 
fessors H. C. Adams, Clark, Giddings, 
Seligman, and Taussig, to look after the 


publications of the Association. It is in- 


tended to reprint some of the best Ger- 
man and Italian economic works, and to 
issue at cheap prices popular tracts on 
economic questions for wide distribution. 
Money is needed for these objects, and 
surely some wise man of means will aid 
the undertaking. The fee for life mem- 
bership was raised to $50, and the report 
of the Secretary showed six hundred and 
thirty-five members, including nearly all 
the well-known economists of the country 
and a rapidly growing number of the 
reading public. | 

It is intended to make at the next 
meeting more effort to provide for the 
social comfort of ladies in attendance, 
whose presence is really desired by the 
masculine portion of the Association, but 
for whom opportunities of becoming per- 
sonally acquainted with others of both 
sexes in attendance have not been hitherto 
fully provided. 

The newness and energy of economic 
science in the United States, as contrasted 


57 


with the venerableness, though not the 
lack of progressiveness, of older lines of 
study, was strikingly shown in the differ- 
ent appearance of the Economic and of the 
Historical Association, which began its 
sessions Monday. In the first, few showed 
gray hairs or were over forty-five years 
of age; probably half of those present 
were under forty ; while asea of gray and 
bald heads greeted one in the Historical 
Association, but with marks even there of 
the energizing effects of the vigorous 
young blood seen in the audience and on 
the stage. Epwarp W. Bemis. 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY, 
NASHVILLE, Tenn. 


THE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
The Yellowstone Park question spoken 

of so often by the press generally and in 
your issue of December 25, contains a 
very ambiguous expression. The friends 
of the Park!” Who are these friends? 
Surely you do not mean the visitors? I 
never heard among all the visitors to the 
Park a single dissenting voice to the 
building of a narrow-gauge road, so that 
more friends of the Park might visit it 
without plunging through dust six inches 
deep and paying $40 for the privilege, 
or $10 per day, to see the National Park. 
It looks very much as if the friends 
spoken of are the persons who have an 
interest in the hotels there, and the car- 
riages, The building of a narrow-gauge 
railroad through the Park would not mar 
the beauty of it any more than the Cana- 
dian Pacific does the glory of the 
Selkirks, while thousands of the people 
who cannot afford 840 extra for the four 
days in the Park could enjoy its lovely 
scenery and not be choked with dust. 
As it is to-day it is a National Park, but 
not for the Nation. I know its great dis- 
tance would debar many from going un- 
der any circumstances, but we certainly 
do not need any other obstacle thrown in 
the way of those who would like to see 
this magnificent domain, and while I dis- 

ike as much as Ruskin himself to see 
lovely streams turned into ditches by all- 
absorbing trade, no such arguments can 
be brought against such a tiny road in so 
large a place. I vote a railroad through 
the Yellowstone for the people, even if 
it does help some one else who may have 
a silver mine near by. 

W. G. PuppEFroor. 


[If Mr. Puddefoot has read the recent 
reports from Washington he has prob- 
ably noted the fact that the railroad 
which it is proposed to run through the 
northern section of the Yellowstone Park 
is not for the benefit of visitors, but for 
the benefit of certain silver mines. We 
quite agree with him that much must be 
done to make the Yellowstone Park acces- 
sible, but if any railroads are to be built 
they must be built for the specific pur- 
pose of serving tourists, and built under 
sharp restrictions. They must not be 
built for the purpose of developing silver 
mines. There is a small but very act- 
ive, and, we are assured, very insolent, 
lobby in Washington who are opposing 
the Yellowstone Park project for the 
simple purpose of forcing a concession to 
the mining interest which they repre- 
sent.—Eps. C. U.] 


NOT ALL SAVAGES. 


Bishop Hare writes: Nine Sioux In- 
dians nobly working in the sacred minis- 
try! About forty Sioux Indians helping 
them as licensed catechists! Forty 
branches of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
among the Sioux Indian women! Sev- 
enteen hundred Sioux Indian’ communi- 
cants! Sioux Indians contributing nearly 
$3,000 annually for religious purposes ! 
But what impression have all these sol- 
emn but cheering facts made upon the 
public mind as compared with the wild 
antics of the heathen Sioux Indians which 
have excited. the attention and stirred 
the feelings of the country and daily oc- 
cupied column after column of the news- 
papers for two weeks past ?” 


—A chimney 125 feet in height is to 
be erected at New Haven, Conn., at a 
cost of $7,000. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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topics. 
The American Garden is an 


GREENHOUSE PLANTS AND MANAGEMENT. 


HORTICULTURE 1N THE SOUTH. Illustrated. 
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IN CLUB WITH THE CHRIS- 
TIAN UNION, 84.00. 


— Gardening 


LOT OF DELIGHTFUL AND 
PRACTICAL ARTICLES and 
pleasing illustrations— ALL on WIN- 
DOW GARDENING—make up the 
16-page Supplement presented with 
the December issue of The Ameri- 
can Garden. The number also 


contains an illustrated Christmas gardening story, The Christmas Rose,” by Charles 
Barnard ; and a varied assortment of generously illustrated papers on gardening 


illustrated magazine for all who love na- 


4 ture, flowers, fruits, and gardens. Of many new features in 1891, we name a few: 


JAPANESE EDIBLE PLANTS. By Prot. C. O. Gzoraeson, for three years in the Imperial College at 
Tokio. The most important contribution ever made to our knowledge of Japanese horticulture. 

TOWN AND VILLAGE GARDENS. What to grow and how to grow it. Illustrated. 

LAWN PLANTING AND FLOWER CULTURE ON SMALL PLACES. Illustrated. 

FRUITS AND PLANTS FOR THE COLD NORTH. Illustrated. 

NOTES FROM A WOMAN'S GARDEN. Bright, truthful, and useful. Illustrated. 

GARDENING FOR WOMEN AND THE HOME. Indoors and Outdoors. Illustrated. 

NEW AND INTERESTING FLOWERS AND PLANTS in Kew and other parts of Europe. Illustrated. 

GREENHOUSE HEATING AND CONSTRUCTION. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES UNDER GLASS. Illustrated. 

NEW VARIETIES IN FLOWERS, FRUITS, AND VEGETABLES. lustrated. 
HORTICULTURE UPON THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 
LANDSCAPE GARDENING, in many features, will be prominent for 1891. Illustrated. 


Illustrated. 


RARE ORCHIDS AND TROPICAL PLANTS. Inustrated. | 
NOTES FROM A GARDEN HERBARIUM. Making plain the confused botany of cultivated plants. 


Terms to Subscribers: One Year, $2.00; Six Months, $1.00; Three Months, 50 cts. 
On trial Three Months, including December issue, for introduction only, Twenty-five Cents. 


IN CLUB with THE CHRISTIAN UNION, OWE YEAR, $4.00. 


LAWSON VALENTINE, President. 


THE RURAL PUBLISHING CO., Times Building, New York. 


TOURGEE’S NEW NOVEL. 


of the time 
th all the whole- 
some fervor of his soul and the full power of his lit- 
erary genius.“ The Advance. 


Into the heart of this hot questionin 


Mr. Tourgee has thrown himself 


„„ All Booksellers. or mailed by the Publishers. | E 


Price, vellum cloth, decorated, $1.5v. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. | por 


THE NEW MODEL 
HALL TYPEWRITER 


$30 


— 


— 


GREAT OPPORTUNITY AGENTS AS 
WELL AS DIRECT PURCHASERS. 

Send for our catalogues and terms, the former full 

to the brim of good testimonials See our mani- 


felding. Consider the price. Compare with 
others. You’ll buy of us then. Address 


NATIONAL TYPEWRITER CO., 
10 Temple Place... Boston. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


t like establishment in the world. First- 
class ond-hand Instruments at half new prices. 
Unprejudiced advice given on all makes. Machines 
sold on monthly payments. Any Instrument 3 


red shi privilege to examine. H 
SPRCIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers. 
rated Catalogues 


Iliust 0 Free. 
“TYPEWRITER 70 Broadway, New York. 
HEADQUART 144 LaSalle St., Chicage. 


Most Worthy Books for Purchase 


OR GIFT. 


CHOICE AND POPULAR ALTO SONGS. 


one a Gem. Price, $1 in heavy paper,i$1.25 in 
and $2 in gilt binding. 
A new and care- 


THE SONGS OF IRELAND. 
lection of the best and most celebrated Irish — 
$1.25 in boards, and $2 in gilt binding. ’ 


CHOICE SONG COLLECTIONS. 7 


boards, 


the Best 


BON 
CHOICE SACRED 8⁴ 


$1.00. 
t, $2.00. 


All are Val able Collections of 


Price of Each 


Cloth Gil 
Music. 


CLASS) 
AL PIANIST, - - - 
POPULAR DANCE COLLEC- 


Churchill’s BIRTHDAY BOOK of Emir Compos- 
ers. A handsome and useful book, $1.00. 


ANY BOOK MAILED, POSTPAID, FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 
O. H. Ditson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. v. 


KINDERG ARTEN A monthly for home and school 
science lessons, stories 
occupations, etc. Invaluable for primary teac 2 
lessons Jor Primary Sunday School. 

Alice B. ham & Co., 161 LaSalle St., Chicago. 


MERCHANT TAILORING 


AT ITS 
BEST 
I. 0. THOMPSON, - 245 Broadway. 


STAMMERING, 


And all nervous defects of thoroughly cor 
rected. Fer inf the teatimonials from eminent 
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RUBBED OUT. 


During the Russo-Turkish War, while 
Mr. Irving Montagu was in Turkey as 
the war artist of the “ Illustrated London 
News,” he was one day attracted by the 
strikingly characteristic features of one 
of his guards. pee | his note-book in 
his hand, he jot down a sketch 
of the face. Before it was finished the 
man looked up and saw what was going 
on. At once such an expression of horror 
and revenge passed over his countenance 
that Mr. Montagu was, as he says, thrilled 


by it. 

f The fellow’s manner became rapidly 
sullen and morose; nay more, utterly 
wretched,” writes the correspondent. “ If 
he supposed me possessed of the evil eye, 
surely he was possessed of two of the 
most malignant orbs which ever protruded 
from human cranium. 

“Things went on in this mysterious 
way till I asked one of my comrades if he 
could throw any light upon the matter, 
when he explained that, in that supersti- 
tious country, to have one’s features re- 
produced in any way was a sign of 
impendifig death. 

The whole thing was explained in a 
moment. Death, of whom I was the 
agent, had to all intents and purposes set 
his seal on my unfortunate follower, a 
condition of affairs truly terrible to con- 
template. ‘Melancholy had marked him 
for her own.’ 

% However, there was no help for it; 
the thing was done, though his settled 
gloom affected us all not a little, and no 
explanation seemed likely to break the 
spell that hung over him.” 

The man’s moroseness was becoming 
almost insufferable, when Mr. Montagu 
was suddenly ‘inspired with a bright 
idea.” He called the fellow, and ex- 
plained to him that he had a magic anti- 
dote to the lines of the fateful pencil. 
With it the man himself could blot out 
the 3 work for ever, and so break 
the fatal spell. 

The effect was marvelous; the man’s 
face instantly lighted up with inexpressi- 
ble delight. At first he took hold of the 
india rubber with the tips of his fingers 
in the tenderest possible manner, but on 
realizing its miraculous qualities, he rub- 
bed literally for dear life. 

Born and bred in a remote part of 
Anatolia, Suleiman had never even heard 
of india rubber. He smiled again, and so 
did we.” 


COULDN’T AGREE ON THE 
TIME. 


In the privately printed autobiography 
of the late Rev. Dr. S. K. Lothrop is re- 
lated a bit of his life at Harvard which is 
amusing, and which at the same time 
shows tact and shrewdness. 

In 1856 he was appointed proctor, and 
was assigned to a room in Hollis. The 
students in the building were at once re- 
solved to test the spirit of the new proctor, 
which they did by rolling a cannon-ball 
down stairs, somebody on each floor being 
ready to give it the necessary push from 
one stairway to the next, so that it went 
from the top to the bottom of the house. 
Mr. Lothrop waited until the ball had 
rolled down three times, and then went 
out into the hall and picked it up. He 
carried it tothe room of a student who, 
he was convinced, was the originator of 
the disturbance. 

1 was afraid, Mr. Blank,“ he said, 
“that your reading might be disturbed by 
this cannon-ball.” — 

e did hear it,” the student answered, 
rather confusedly. 

J thought so,” the proctor said, “ and 
[ brought it here so that you might 
become responsible for it. I do not ob- 
ject to the rolling of cannon-balls down 
stairs, but I think it is only fair that there 
should be a general consent among the 
occupants about the time of doing it, so 
that no one who wishes to work need be 
disturbed. If you will see to this, the 
young gentlemen in the entry may roll 
cannon-balls down stairs all they wish.” 

The next evening Mr. Blank called on 
the proctor, and said: “I have spoken 
to the fellows about the cannon-ball, but 
they do not think we can ever agree about 
the time.” 

And thenceforth there was no more 
disturbance in Hollis while Mr. Lothrop 
was proctor. 


IMMENSE SPIDERS. 


Up in the mountains of Ceylon and In- 
dia there is a spider which spins a web 
like bright yellowish silk, the central net 
of which is five feet in diameter, while 
the supporting lines, or guys, as they are 
called, measure some ten or twelve feet ; 
and riding quickly in the early morning, 
one may dash right into it, the stout 
threads twining around your face like a 
veil, while, as the creature which has 
woven it takes up his position in the 
middle, he generally catches you right 


-on the nose, and, though he seldom bites 


or stings, the contact of his large body 
and long legs is anything but pleasant. 
If you forget yourself, and try to catch 
him, bite he will ; and though not veno- 
mous, his jaws are as powerful as a bird’s 
beak, and you are not likely to forget the 
encounter. The bodies of these spiders 
are very handsomely decorated, being 
bright gold or scarlet underneath, while 
the upper part is covered with the most 
delicate slate-colored fur. So strong are 
the webs that birds the size of larks are 
frequently caught therein, and even the 
small but powerful lizard falls a victim. 
A writer in “ Rarebits” says that he has 
often sat and watched the yellow monster 
—measuring, when waiting for his prey 
with his legs stretched out, fully six 
inches—striding across the middle of the 
net, and noted the rapid manner in which 
he winds his stout threads around the 
unfortunate captive. He usually throws 
the coils about the head till the wretched 
victim is first blinded and then choked. 
In many unfrequented, dark nooks of the 
jungle, you come across most perfect 
skeletons of small birds caught in these 
terrible snares, the strong folds of which 
prevent the delicate bones from falling 
to the ground after the wind and weather 
have dispersed the flesh and feathers.— 
[Scientific American. 


POISONED ARROWS OF THE 
PIGMIES. 


When we first encountered the tribes 
who fought with poisoned arrows, we 
were not prepared to be greatly im- 
pressed with the danger, but we received 
a severe lesson in August, 1887, during a 
fight with the Avisibba savages. Young 
fellows, inspired by the example of 
Lieutenant Stairs, R.E., rushed with 
brave homicidal intentions to the front, 
and the tiny arrows sailed in showers past 
them ; but some of them found their in- 
tended billets and were arrested quiver- 
ing in arms and shoulders. With con- 
temptuous smiles the young men drew 
them out and flung them away, and some 
continued answering the savages with 
rifle shots, while others sought the sur- 
geon, bearing with them the arrows with 
which they had been wounded. When 
the day’s fight was over, of course we had 
more leisure to examine the missiles, and 
our anxiety was great when we observed 
that they had been freshly smeared with 
a brown, gummy-like substance which 
emitted a subtle, acrid odor, with a sus- 
picion of asafetida in it. The arrows 
seemed to have been plunged into a pot 
containing a goodly quantity of a resin- 
ous substance, and twirled around in it 
and well soaked, and then lifted up in a 
bunch and covered over with a banana or 
a piece of phrynium leaf. Quivers full 
of the arrows showed us that the weapons 
were considered by their owners to be 
dangerous, for those so smeared were 
tied together, head downward, and 
apart from the others. 

Yet the wounds made by these slender 
arrows were mere punctures, such as 
might have been made by finely pointed 
butchers’ skewers, and, being exceedingly 
ignorant of the effect, we contented our- 
selves with syringing them with warm 
water, and dressing them with bandages. 
In some instances affectionate men sucked 
their comrades’ wounds, to make sure 
that nothing of the substance should be 
left to irritate them. In no instance was 
this method of any avail. All who were 
wounded either died after terrible suffer- 
ing from tetanus, or developed such 

ul gangrenous tumors as to in- 
capacitate them from duty for long pe- 
riods, or wreck their constitutions so 
completely by blood-poisoning that their 
lives became a burden to them.—| Henry 
M. Stanley, in Scribner’s Magazine.” 
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JANUARY 3, 1891. 


et alike have gathered great stren 

during the week, and prices are from twe 
to five per cent. higher than they were a 
week ago. The movement commeneed 
with bonds, where an investment demand 


— 


ANSAS CITY is on the 


eve of a boom.“ Inves- 


Financial. 


After the opening of the New Year, 
and during the week of it, the general 


feeling was one of surprise that no money 
pressure at all was felt in the market for 
call loans; rates were scarcely above the 
legal rate at any time, and much of the 
loaning was at or below four to five per 
cent. The discrimination in securities 
was less exacting; indeed, the feeling of 
distrust has so completely faded out that 
the stipulation for dividend paying 


naturally developed first, but all of the 
markets seem to be moved by it, and 
low-priced stocks, as well as dividend 
payers, are now participating in an 
apparently healthy movement upwards. 
The tides have run very low for the past 
few months, but experience teaches that 
the tides are capable of just as excessive 
an opposite movement, which it is not at 


tigate and be satisfied. The 
time to invest is before the 
boom commences.  Corre- 


spondence solicited. 


Helena, Montana, 


The perity of Montana is not subject to the 
wicissitudes of success or failure of crops, to drouth 
or flood, to financial r or panics. Her 

fted out of the ground 
with hourly regularity and increasing bulk, insuring 


crop of precious metals is 


business opportunities based upon foundations 
of stability and endurance. 
he mines now opened produce annualiy 


in Gold, Silver, Copper and 7 


all impossible may be near at hand. 
The bank statement is as follows : 


H. L. JOHNSON & 00., 


dates of exchange in the ingerior eities are $306,700 
in favor of New York. Much money has — so 1 712 Wyandotte Street, - Kansas City, Mo. as promising, awaiting capital for development. 
been sent by There is Iron, Coal, Building Stone, Clay and 
cities for payment of interest on the firs 


stocks is mostly dropped. While money, 
as yet, has scarcely made its way back 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the 
city banks at about $8,600,000, with 
money closing at four per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


of the year, which has not appeared in 
the daily reports of domestic exchanges,so 
that when we make up the averages, as 
in the bank statement of the week, to the 
surprise of everybody, it is found that 
the city banks have gained nearly a mill- 


Investments in Cattle, Horses and Sheer 
with good management, average a profit of mor 
than torty per cent. a vear. The vast bands of stock 
roam throughout the entire year, in excellent cond: 
tion, supported by the eured grasses on the ground. 
The business is managed by Associations in such a 
manner that every person’s possessions are as safc 
on the range as if confined to an inclosed pasture. 
The city of Helena is the political, financial, 1 
social, railroad, business, and educational center 


ERI 
oon 


No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred, Com- 
mon, and Installment Shares—the best 


ion on their reserves of a week ago, and 
that, too, notwithstanding a heavy in- 
crease in their deposit line, which is an 
addition to their liabilities. 

The money market abroad, notwith- 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


and safest investment now offered to the pub- 
lic. Competent and experienced financiers 

ve examined and approved its plans and 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 


offered, subject to prior sale. 


of the entire State. 
For full information, address, 


L. G. PHELPS, Sec’y Citizens Committee, 
Helena, Montana. 


BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


Write for prospectus and full information. 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 


standing anticipated defaults, which have 
been dwelt upon in certain quarters as 
likely to create trouble, is easy, and the 
settlements of the year have passed over 
in the London security market with no 
particular disturbances. The imagina- 
tion works exaggeratingly in these times, 
and every molehill is easily magnified 
into a probable mountain ; to one who is 
in fear and trembling a lion is always in 


We have a pamphlet that 
thousands of people east would 
be glad to see. It relates to 
the business of iending money 
here. 

Will you have it? 


Chicago. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


the path ahead, but we have fairly passed |. Offers 6 per cent. Deben secured by } - „ 

the panicky period, we are somewhat out Company of New Terz. Amount of Ha- ler COMPANY, | 
as » 4 1; or 

of the slough, it is proper that the mind — by law. Connecticut Trustees, Execu- n z 


Hartford, Connecticut. 


FRANK R. JOHNSON, New Tork 
aw Agent, 31-33 


JNO. C. AVERY, 
Bread Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 


115 Broadway, | * 


should look at affairs from a reasonable 
point of view, and not yield to the press- 
ure of senseless fear. We have gained 


not draw further on London for gold at 
present, though it may change at any 
time, for our merchandise exports are 
relatively large, and are estimated to be 
little under $40,000,000 in excess of our 
imports,for the month of December. Some 
statistics published from the Treasury 
Department for December, referring to 
the public debt statement, exhibit a re- 
duction of about $11,000,000 for the 
month. The total debt of the United 
States, less cash in the treasury, on the 
1st of January, is $862,430,541, and of 
this amount $619,019,740 is interest- 
bearing debt. | 

There are only $59,177,900 of four 
and one-half per cent. bonds remaining 
out, and only $559,742,700 four per 
cents. These figures look insignificant 
compared with the $2,700,000,000 pub- 
lic debt at the close of the war twenty- 
five years ago, and indicate not only 
the persistency but the wisdom which 
has so steadily and systematically, year 
by year, reduced the amount to the 
pt figures. The successive adminis- 
trations which have thus persevered un- 
til this result has been reached have 
done so, frequently, against severe criti- 
cism and partisan attacks, but the result 
is one for which we may be thankful. A 
public debt, whatever may be said to 
the contrary, is not a public blessing. 

The earnings of railways throughout the 
country during the past year have borne 
fruit in a largely increased aggregation 
of dividends that have been paid by 
many railway companies during, and at 
the close of, the past twelve months. 
There was never as much money paid on 
dividend account at the end of a year as 
at the end of 1890; indicating a general 
prosperity in the carrying trade; and 
while the year 1890 has not been one to 
which Wall Street can refer for consola- 
tion, yet it has been, undoubtedly, a great 
year for adding to the general wealth of 
the whole country. Our trouble has 
been in the money markets and not in 
the commercial or industrial interests 
excepting in a very indirect way. 


investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 


916 Seventeenth Street, - Denver, Colo. 
NM. VAN BUREN, Secrerary. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


8 per cent. on improved inside property. 
10 per cent. net on improved irri- 
gated farms. 

ALL LOANS FULLY GUARANTEED. 


Rererence: Denver National Bark. 


SALE 


ment, rather than high rate of interest. 
We have loaned in twenty years 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customer. 

Let us tell you what we can do for you 
in the way of something not only safe, but 
paying a good rate of interest. 

None of our customers are wait- 
ing for their interest. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 


E.8 Ogmssy, A. L. — Vice- 
President. H. E. Simmons, § Prest’s. 


8%o to 10% on ist Mortgages. : 


PUGET SOUND SAVINGS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REFERENCES: Co 
& Co-, John V. F. 
Bank, Chicago. Correspondence solicited. 


WII loan money at 5 per cent. when you | 
Net on improved inside from one 


with equal security and 


o H. Newson, Pres. Cham 
merce, Ogden, Utah. 


ental Nat. Bank, N. Y., R. G. Dun 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
Invites correspondence regarding its MORTGAGE 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Sioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


the Laws of Maine, 

CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital Btock 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellent oppor- 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux Falls prop- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same basis as parties 
who purchased in large lots, and having your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties thoroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full particulars. NATIONAL REALTY oo. 

Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com 
pany, Sioux Fails, South Dakota. 


HAS DOUB 
Pl JEBLO ulation in TWO CER 
29,840. Census in 1888, 13,500; in 1890, 


It has the only steel works west of th 
souri River (emplo 7 men), three of . 
largest smelters in the world — — 1,800 men), 
and scores of other ＋ manufactu indus- 
Monthly pay — to es, Has 
ve great way s ms. e solic 4 
ence with those whe have money to 
Real estate in Pueblo is cheaper than in any town 
of ite size and op 
Agents, Pueblo, Golo. — 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


By reference to a map of United States 5 
will see that DUL H pap pent — 


rite for read 
to invest tell us how much, and 

tion, with 

& C., Duluth. Minn. 


ell & Co., and Metropolitan Nat. 


DENVER COLORADO. 


to five years. references 


freely given by 


D F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


;| RE 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this heading, 2 
subscribers only, at 50 cents a week. Two 
cents a week 1s charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 


FOR SALE—The best improved farm in the West 


fitted for thoroughbred stock: fine houses, barns; 
‘etc. ; 1,440 acres of rich land at a very great — 
gain. W. G. Hawes, Colony, 


4 


YOUNG LADY, living in Connecticut, earnestly ~ 


desires home and situation by middle of Jan 
if possible. — yous = ’ as teach: 
er; sews; sings a ; wou 0 t housewor 
Address No. 8.652, care Christian Union. 


A PARTY, having sold his property in the coun- 
at is open to an engagement requiring responsi- 
bility, business experience, witn active labors. 
— Integrity, No. 8,656, care of Christian 
on. 


A LADY would like to rent a room, with board, to 
two persons seek ing a quiet country home. House 
is situated on a hill, half a mile from railroad sta- 
tion. For particulars address Box 123, Westboro’, . 


MR. F. DE G. ENGLISH, M.A. OXON., 
Fellow Coll. Organists (Organist St. Edward’s 
School, Oxford). desires an appointment as 
Organist and Choirmaster; good organ and musi- 
cal service required ; bighest musical references 
given. Address Godalming, Surrey, England. 


AMERICAN LADY of kind disposition would 
like position as housekeeper or companion, or 
cars for an invalid; good reader, or any position 
of trust in city or country, ina Christian family, 
or todo writing. Address M. H., 8,671, Christian 
Union Office. 


A GRADUATE OF WELLESLEY desires 
a position as traveling or home companion to a 
retined Christian laiy. She posses-es business 
qualifications, has spent a year abroad and trav- 
eled considerable in this country. Correspond- 
ence solicited. Address Miss May, 8,672, The 
Christian Union. 


SIDENT or visiting teacher, disen . 
— Kaged, seeks 


and potatoes; valued at $6 00 per acre. Address, 
arm and value, W. L. Coggshall, 
West Groton, Tompkins County, N. T. 


WANTED-—A young lady as kindergirtner and 
nursery governess. Apply a A letter only, stat- 
ing terms and references. Mrs. William Stan- 

ley, Jr., 21 South Street, Pittefield, Mass. 


this point of view, so far as our own NEW YORK. ; DO YOU WANT 
affairs are concerned, but we are permit- W. SPEA R, MONEY? W | 
. Western 109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Minn. WORK? St. Paul, Mint, . | 
us in Peng of Ba sag erg a we the HEALTH? and say just what | 
other side. Yet, if the truth were known, „ ou desire, and an- | 
we should probably find the London Invest ts Loans and /nvestments. 2 — “will be | 
money market is now quite as well able ‘free, together with 
rox care of itself as ours is. Foreign a specia ty E. I. Sra, Treasurer Northwestern Investment BUSINESS ? maps & — 8 
exchange stiffened up at the close Company, Washington, D. O.: Duluth, Minn. 
week, and it is probable that we s — — 9 — — financia SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Real Estate Board Bullding. E | 
| 
| 
1 1 | 
Dr 
| 
| 
VOT, aS UR!) | 
a mu pribu country, which . a vacancy in school or family. h 4 | 
in the infancy of — Duluth lish, French. and German classics. 
in 12 of nearly TEN THOU- mental music. Address Technique, No. 8,664 ; 
a year, and care of Christian Union. 
5 | rapid advance in real — 
tor. and if you 
| we will WILL _ FOR FARM-—central 
G. E. LO New York preferred 66 acres of rolling prairie, 
ve miles from railr > Sout 8 
— 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


VOL. 43, NO. 2. 


LAKE STANDISH HOUSE 


Plymouth, Orange Co., Florida. 


This hotel is pleasantly located amid the rolling 
pine hills and sparkling lakes of West Orange County. 
Florida, on the line of the Florida Central & Penin- 
sular Railroad, and is noted for its Home Com- 
forts and Unsurpassed Table. 


First-Class in All its Appointments. 


Terms on application. 
H. E. SMITH, Proprietor. 


St. Denis Hotel. 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church. 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the past year the Sr. Denis has 
been enlarged by a new and handsome addi- 
tion which more than doubles its former ca- 


pacit 
Ail the latest improvements have been 
placed in the new building, with a large and 
a attractive new Di -room connecting 
the old well-known Taylor's Restau- 
WILLIAM TAYLOR. 


A Winter Sanitarium. 


THE GLEN SPRINGS. 


A new Institu under the medical management 
of phy cians. 

Located a bluff, th miles 
of — cake. surrounded Pine Forests 


and — the famous Watkins 
a * Russian. Roma 
Moliere Saline and Iron 
Swedish Movements, Calisthenics, 
all forms of Electricit — 
Pure water —also valua ral springs, inoclud- 
Galine, Iron, Iodine, — Sulphur waters. 
Malaria. Pure air. 
0 dry. mild, and equable. More days of 
sunshine and less humidity than any other section of 
State. Beautiful views, charming walks 
an es. 
Modern — — Electric Bells, 
© unsurpas 


Old Point Comfort, Va. 


Hygeia Hotel, 


Situated within 22 of Fortress Monroe, where 


8 y ~~ — cases, — re- 
res. gend fer for illustrated ed 


RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 
All * Expenses Included. 


A Special Pat 5 will leave New York Tues- 
day, January 27, 1891, fora 


Grand Tour of 40 Days 


THROUGH THE SOUTHERN STATES 


—AND— 


MEXICO. 


The trip to be made in a Special Train of Mag- 
nificent Vestibuled Pullman Palace Cars, 
inclusive of Pullman Palace Dining-Car. 
All the leading cities and places of historic and pict- 
uresque interest wili be visited, including Guada- 
lajara and the City of Mexico (where 1 days 
wil be passed). A five davs’ trip from Mexico 
through om the tropics. The outward journey will 

via Cincinnati. New Orlears, Galveston, Zan An- 


tonio ; and the homeward one via El Paso, Las Vegas 
Hot Springs, and Kansas City. 
Entire Cost of Trip, — $460.00. 


California Excursions. Jan. l3and 15; Feb. 3 
and 12; March 5 and 10. 

‘Bend for descriptive circulars, Series B. desig- 
nating whether book reiating to Mexico or California 
tours is desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 257 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


COOK’S TOURS 


WINTER RESORTS: 
Bermuda, Florida, California, West Indies, 
Mexico, Centraland South America, &c. 
Spain, Italy, Palestine, Egypt, Algiers, &c. 
The best servics on The Nile is afforded by 
Cook’s new First-class Tourist and Nile Mail steamers 
Send for Programme of Tours to Winter Resoris. 


Cook’s Grand Tour to JAPAN under personal es- 
cort will leave New York March 2d. IIlustrated de- 


sri ie 21125 on application to THOS. COOK & 
80 ew York. 
Spe to the HOLY 


LAND is now bein 
organized by 2 Kittredge Wheeler, of Hartford 
Illustrated programme on application. 


Florida, 


When you want the latest 


Time Tables. 


of any railway or steamship line, write to 


the publisher of 


The Christian Union | 


who will gladly send you what you want 


Free of Charge 


The Recreation Department of The Christian 
Union is growing in popularity every day. 
Hundreds of applications for Time Tables 
and Circulars have been responded to. Ad- 
dress The Christian Union, 30 La Fayette 
Place, New York. 


Winter 


Travel 


The Recreation Department of The Christian Union has on hand the 
following books and pamphlets concerning localities of interest to winter 


travelers for health or pleasure. 


A Few Facts, and 368 Questions and An- 
swers : description of the country 
eres by the Old Dominion Steamship 


Altamonte, e Florida A Paradise of America. 
City illustra 

Acdanti ity by the Sea. 32 pages; full- 

illustrations. 


PE Carlsbad Lithia Springs, Ga. 
pages; illustrated. 


Baltimore, Md., Living in. 12 pages; illus- 

trate 

ee — — Guide on California. 50 
es; illustra 


Battle eld 2 Folder of the Battles be- 
tween the States. 

32 pages ; 

Bluffton, Al es. 40 

th 10 — 

Byron Hot Springs in California. 22 pages, 
with map 

California, . arative Map of. 

California and Mexico, Winter Tours to. 10 


pages and ma wg 
California The Penn Tours to the Golden 
Gate. 92 pages; illustrated. 
eg * A Winter i in: Raymond’s trips. 
Colorado ‘Springs, — and the Ute Pass 
32 pages; ° 
98 Gap. 24 — 
Dansville, N : A Northern Winter Re- 


sort. 16 pages ; illustrated. 
Do You Want a Pleasant Trip? The Best 
rain Sou 8 pages. 
East Lake, Ala. 31 pages ; illustrated. 
East Pasadena, Cal., and Its Surroundings. 
31 p illustrated. 
‘General Information for the Tourist 
in. Large map and index of places. 
Florida: Along the Tropical Trunk Line. 
Map of: Tropieal Trunk Line Fold 


Florida. Map of, and Land Grant of the 
Railwa 


Florida: 2 map and illustrations. 

Florida, Orange Belt of. 

Ala.: Map and 24 

Fort Payne, Ala. 16-page folder; all illus- 
tration 

Gaze Tourist Gazette, Fall number, 1890. 

Georgia, A Friendly Tip on. 8 pages. 

Golden Gate, Penn Tours to. 16 pages. 

Highland, North Carolina: The Land of the 


Sky. 24 pages; illustrated. 
Hot Springs, Ark., in History and Tradition. 


32 pages ; illustrated. 

Hot Springs, Ark.: Cutter’s Guide. 62 
pages ; illustrated. 

Hot Springs. The Mountain Park 


Hotel and a Description of the Land of the 
Sky. 32 ; full-page illustrations. 
J oom, ¢ ‘Cook's ours to. 34 pages; illus- 


Mexico by Palace Car. 


Any one of them will be gladly sent, with- 
u, out charge, to a reader wishing to visit any of the places named. 


Linville, 1 C. 24 pages; illustrated. 
Luray, „The Caverns of. 48 pages; il- 


f 
olia Springs, Fla. 24 pages; full-page 825 


illustrations. 
Mexican Gulf Coast Winter Resorts. 16 
pages; illustrated. 
97 


pages. 

Mexico, Grafton’s Tours Through. 72 pages. 

Mexico: Tourists’ Guide to Points in and 
near the City of Mexico. 36 pages; il- 
lustrated. 

Montreal, Canada: The Windsor. 48 pages; 
illustrated. 

Monterey and Mexican Gulf. 4-page pam- 


phiet. 
New Orleans ced California : Ray- 


mond’s Tri 
Ontario, Cal., he Gene a ‘the Foot Hills. 
12-page folder and map. 


Old Point Comfort, Va.: 100 Yards from Fort- 


ress Monroe. 32 es ; illustrated. 
6 Guide to ifornia. 212 pages; 
illustrated. 
Palmetto State, Popular places in the. 8 pages; 
illustrated. 


Piedmont. Alabama. 26 pages; illustrated. 

Richmond, Va., Guide to the Battlefield. 
76 pages; 

Roanoke, Va. Large map of 1 Blue 
Line. 2 circulars describing the B. & O. 

St. Augustine, Fla. 12 pages; Album of 
views. The great hotels, etc. 

St. Petersburg, Fla.: On the Tarpon]Route. 
Maps and circulars. 

San Diego County, Cal. 72 pages. 

San Diego, Cal., Guide to. 28 pages . 

ine to Cali- 


San Francisco, and the Scenic 
fornia. Folder with map 

San co acinto Valley. 4-page Heaflet on Cali- 

Salt Lake City, Utah, and Surroundings. 
36 pages. 

Shenandoah Valley of Virginia. 76 pages; 


illustrated. 
Song of the Indian River. A beautiful album 


of views. 16 pages. Cc 
Southern Pacific: Its Attractions and Ad- FALL 
vantages. A New Map. A 
Southern States, Pocket Ma 
‘Thomasville, Ga., as a ae Resort. 24 
pages; illustrated. 
Thomasville, Ga.: Why Not Spend the Win- 


ter In? 14 pages; illustrated. 

ical Florida: A Trip of the St. John's 
32 pages; illustrated. 
16 pages; illustrated. 


Tro 
iver. 


Virginia 2 Va 

Washington. D 
pages; illustrated. 

Winter Park, Florida. 28 pages; illustrated. 

Winter Resorts of the L. & 
Sports. Folder, with Map. 

Winter Resorts: All Arrangements for Egypt, 
Southern Europe, Bermuda, West Indies, 
Mexico, etc. 64 pages; illustrated. 


.: Guide to the City. 30 


& N. Gulf Coast 
to 


WILLARD’S HOTEL 


WASHINGTON, D. 0. 


The most famous and well-known Hotel in 
the City. Special rates by the month. The 
cuisine equaled by none. Homelike and 
convenient to all public buildings. 

Send two stamps for Guide to 

O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor. 


DR. GARSIDE’S 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


A Select Sanatorium for Ladies. Open from 
January l to November]. Prospectus on application. 
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STONINGTON LINE. 


ALL FARES REDUCED. 


The Inside Route. Boston, $3; Providence, 
$2.25 ; $2.25 ; corresponding re- 
ducction to and from all Eastern — 

Steamers leave new Pier 36, N. R 
block above Canal Street, at 4: 30 P.M. daily, 

except Sunday. 


Want a Good Time this Winter ? 


80, go to Avon Park, South i * 
3 and bathe in unfrozen lakes 
per week at Hotel ‘Tako shor — . 


M. 99 Franklin Street. New York. 


THE CLYDE STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


New York, Chatieaten. S C,and Jackson- 


e, Fla., Service. 
St. John’s River —_ between Jacksonville, Palat- 
ka, and Sanford, V a. and all intermediate 


landings on St. “John’s River. 


TRI-WEEKLY DEPARTURES BETWEEN 


NEW YORK and GHARLESTON, S. C., the South and South- 
west, JACKSONVILLE, FLA., and all Florida — 


steamers : 
** seminole.’’ 
one of wie appointed 

2 PrER — R. — t of Roosevelt Street). 


n nville, 
without change. making close at 
JACKSONVILLE with F.C. & P. R. R., J. T. & K. W. 
R’y, and J., St. A. & H. R. R. R. 


CLYDE’S ST. JOHN'S RIVER STEAMERS 


ant steamers 


mmodations astea me 
supplied 2d with all modern steam 
steering. gear, electric lights, electric a baths. 
cuisine on the steamers of the CIT DE LIN 
is unexcelled any other the 
lied with the best that e Northern or Southern 
markets afford. 

For * information apply to Theo. G. . ; 
... Fay Green, New York; Aarsh H. 
„5 Bowling Green, New York. 

WM. P. CLYDE & 60. General Agents, 
5 Bowling Green, N. Y. | 12 Bo. Wharves, Philad’a, Pa. 


HD WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE COUNTRY WILL 
OBTAIN MUCH INFORMATION FROM A STUDY OF THIS MAP OF THE 


% 

2 GREAT 

— ROUTE 


Chicago, Rock Island 4 Pacific Ry. 


Including Lines East and West of the Missouri 
River. The Direct Route to and from CHICAGO, 


and PUEBLO. Fast Ex 
KANSAS CITY or ST. J 
towns, cities and sections in Southern Nebraska, 
RENO, 
Indian Te 


SOLID VESTIBULE EXPRESS TRAINS 


of Coaches, Palace Sleepers, new and superbly 
Reclinin 


Kansas, and — EL 
and MINCO in the rritory. 


itary and Scenic 

choice of routes via Denver to and from Salt Lake 

—4 Ogden, Helena, Portland, Los Angeles and 
San Francisco. 


Via The Albert Lea Route. 


Fast Express Trains daily between Chicago 
and Minneapolis and St. Paul, making close con- 
nections for all points North and Northwest. 
E g Chair Cars to and from 
City. Chair Car and Sleeper between Peoria 
and Spirit Lake and Sioux Falls. The Favorite 
Line to the Summer Re and Hunting and 
Grounds of Iowa and ta. 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders, or further informa- 
tion, apply at ‘any Coupon Ticket Office, or address 


E. ST. JOHN, JOHN SEBASTIAN, | 
Gon'l Manager. Gen. Pass. & Tkt. Act. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


— 
— 
¥ 
| 
ridays. at 3 P.M. is is the only line be- 5 
(DRBARY LINE), comprising the ol 
* City of Jacksonville.“ Fred 
‘* Everglade,”’ and Welaka,”’’ leaving JAcksox- 
VILLE daily at 3:30 P. M., except Saturdays, for San- a 
d, Fla., and intermediate landings. prea 
Magn tion with all-rail lines at Palatka, Astor, 4 
rings, and Sanford, for all points in Florida. 25 
| 
— 
— place ; the scenic attractions of Old Point — 2 
rt are unrivaled. The hotel is supplied with s 
all modern provements. Rus- 
sian, Electric, and Hot baths, latter 43 
celebrated for their effi in rheumatic troubles. — — S 5 
/ 1 “t Pier, 85 
4 * 0 92 PAS GA hs 
| 
BLUFFS, WATERTOWN, SIOUX 
S., MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL, ST. JOS- 
ATCHISON, LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 
between CHICAGO and DES MOINES, : 
NCIL BLUFFS and OMAHA, and between 
F CHICAGO and DENVER, COLORADO SPRINGS 
and PUEBLO via Kansas City and Topeka, or via 
— —ê—à—h-B Joseph. The Direct Line to and from Mani- | 
u, Pike’s Peak, Glenwood Springs, and all San- 
— — —ꝛ—ͤvlt6C 
Om Those answering an advertisement will |e 
e confer a favor upon the Advertiser and |\W4 
E Publisher by stating that they saw the gl. 
Zive| Advertisement in The Christian Union. lar | 


JANUARY 8, 1891. 


* 
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The Week's M ater 


An ounce of pluck is worth 


a pound of luck.“ 
—PRESIDENT GARFIELD, 


Between Us. 


HE Christian Union will 
2 publish next week the first 
Ml of the series of “ ZEsop’s 
Fables,” in accordance with 
the announcement in our 
last issue. Each fable, with its illustra- 
tion, will occupy a full page, and they 
will appear at irregular intervals through- 
out the year. The illustrations are repro- 
duced from the copper-plate engravings 
in a sumptuous edition of sop which 
was published in London in 1793, and 
which is now both rare and costly. The 
wisdom of these fables is of universal 
application, and this republication of the 
most famous of them, with striking old- 
time illustration, will not fail to be of 
interest in every home reached by The 
Christian Union. 


* 
* * 


The two letters which follow will in- 
terest our readers. Others of similar 
purport have reached us: 

Editor Christian Union: I must express 
to you my great pleasure and delight as 
— as profit in reading The Message 
of Jesus to Men of Wealth,“ by the Rev. 
G. D. Herron. Would it not be well 
to have it published separately as a 
tract ? it would do so much good. In 
that form it would be convenient to dis- 
tribute. I myself would like to have fifty 


or more copies. 
A SUBSCRIBER. 
ArrLRTON City, Mo., December 18. 


r, The Message of Jesus to Men 
of The Christian Union, appears to me 
one of the most valuable and masterly 
articles which The Christian Union has 
ever published. Will you not print it in 
a pamphlet form or strike off fifty copies 
from your electrotype and send them to 
me with the bill? I can put them where 
they will do a great deal of * a 


CuicaGco, December 17. 
This ringing discourse is to be put in 
pamphlet form by the author, and orders 
sent to him will have attention. His 
address is : The Rev. G. D. Herron, Lake 
City, Minn. 


« 
7 


In response to a multitude of requests 
from subscribers in all parts of the 
country, The Christian Union will re- 
sume, at once, its former custom of print- 
ing sermons regularly and frequently. 
It will endeavor to publish at least three 
sermons a month, and to select those ser- 
mons for publication which are in an 
eminent degree suggestive and helpful. 
In deference to a very wide expression of 
desire on the part of our subscribers, 
Mr. Abbott’s sermons will find a frequent 
place in ourcolumns. This appears to be 
the unmistakable wish of our readers, 
with which we are heartily glad to have 
the opportunity of complying. In order to 
secure larger space forthe Sunday After- 
noon Department, the Christian En- 
deavor Topic will hereafter be printed in 
another part of the paper. This weekly 
discussion of the topic assigned for the 
consideration of Christian Endeavor meet- 
ings has, we are glad to note, proved 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


extremely helpful to our readers, and will 
be continued during the year. 


* 


We shall shortly give our readers a 
capital study of one of the foremost 
literary orities on the Continent, Georg 
Brandes, by Professor H. H. Boyesen. 
Dr. Brandes is a representative of what 
may be called the scientific school of 
criticism, and is a thorough cosmopolitan 
in the range of his intellectual sympa- 
thies and the extent of his literary 
scholarship. Professor Boyesen charac- 


terizes the quality of his mind and his 


style in his usual interesting fashion. 


* 
* 


The first article in Mr. Hinman’s se- 
ries of “ Studies in Contemporary Social- 
ism” was devoted to the Working- 
man’s Emperor,” and was very widely 
read. The next paper in the series is an 
important contribution to the discussion 
of socialistic movements in Germany, un- 
der the title of! Mutations of the Social 
Democratic Ideal.” Mr. Hinman com- 


bines very happily thorough knowledge 


of his subject, broad popular sympathies, 
and clear and interesting manner of 
statement. The articles in this series 
will, we are confident, awaken increas- 
ing interest as they progress. 


Poem for the Week. 


WINTER PICTURES. 
FROM THE “VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL.” 


Down swept the chill wind from the 
mountain peak, 
From the snow five thousand summers 
old ; 3 
On open wold and hill-top bleak 
It had gathered all the cold, 
And whirled it like sleet on the wander- 
er’s cheek ; 
It carried a shiver everywhere 
From the unleafed boughs and pastures 
bare ; 
The little brook heard it, and built a roof 
? Neath which he could house him, win- 


ter-proof ; 

All night by the white stars’ frosty 
gleams 

He groined his arches and matched his 
beams ; 


Slender and clear were his crystal spars 

As the lashes of light that trim the stars: 

He sculptured every summer delight 

In his halls and chambers out of sight ; 

Sometimes his tinkling waters slipt 

Down through a frost-leaved forest-crypt, 

Long, sparkling aisles of steel-stemmed 
trees 

Bending to counterfeit a breeze ; 

Sometimes the roof no fretwork knew 

But silvery mosses that downward grew; 

Sometimes it was carved in sharp relief 

With quaint arabesques of ice-fern leaf; 

Sometimes it was simply smooth and 
clear 

For the gladness of heaven to shine 
through, and here 

He had caught the nodding bulrush-tops 

And hung them thickly with diamond 
drops, 

Which crystaled the beams of moon and 
sun, 

And made a star of every one : 

No mortal builder’s most rare device 

Could match this winter-palace of ice ; 

’ Twas as if every image that mirrored 
lay 

In his depths serene through the sum- 
mer day, 

Each flitting shadow of earth and sky, 

Lest the happy model should be lost, 
Had been mimicked in fairy masonry 
By the elfin builders of the frost. 


The Twilight Club. 


The Twilight Club of New York was 
founded January 4, 1883, “to cultivate 
good fellowship and enjoy rational recrea- 
tion.” The requirements for member- 
ship are, To be a clubable fellow, with 
one dollar in pocket.” It has no club- 
house, no organization, no officers except- 


ing a Secretary—Charles F. Wingate 


who arranges for the fortnightly dinners, 
selects the subjects for discussion, The 
speakers, and prepares a rather full sum- 
mary of the proceedings, which is mailed 
to each member. There is a different 
chairman at each meeting. The certifi- 
cate of membership, a unique document, 
contains the following list of principles : 


* Debts, By-Laws, President, Constitution, 
Salaries. 

NO 
Full Dress, Mutual Admiration, Defalca- 
tions, Decamping Treasurer, Watered 
Stock, Parliamentary Rules. Previous 
Question. 

NO 
Lengthy Speeches, Late Hours, Profan- 
ity, Fish Stories, ‘Sailors’ Yarns,” 
Dueling, Free Dinners, Scandal, Bribery. 

O 


Personalities, Party Politics, Preaching, 
Gambling, Dynamite, Bouncer.“ 

NO 
Conventionality, Grand Reform, High 
Ideal, Papers, Dues. 

NO 
Puns, Gush, Cant, Red Tape, Formality, 
Humbug. 

The Club prides itself upon its toler- 
ance, and admits any one to membership 
without distinction. It includes men of 
almost every nationality, political and re- 
ligious creed, and it discusses every ques- 
tion in the frankest manner. It is the 
freest debating club in America, all sides 
of every subject are presented, and no 
one is afraid to speak his mind. The 
membership includes clergymen, lawyers, 
engineers, physicians, architects, profess- 
ors, journalists, merchants, in short, “ all 
sorts and conditions of men.” Among 
the most frequent attendants may be 
mentioned: S. S. Packard, Captain John 
Codman, the Rev. J. Howard Suydam, 
Joel Benton, Rossiter Johnson, General 
George W. Wingate, Abner C. Thomas, 
the Rev. J. H. Rylance, James Redpath, 
John Swinton, C. W. Bovee, the Rev. 
William Lloyd, Colonel A. H. H. Daw- 
son, Roger Foster, Dr. J. C. Zachos, 
Robert Waters, E. B. Whitney, Dr. 
Charles H. Shepard, Dr. M. L. Holbrook, 
C. L. Woodbridge, E. W. Chamberlain, 
J. A. Walker, J. Wells Champney, Pro- 
fessor A. C. Perkins, Professor Robert 
Foster, John Elderkin, Colonel Richard 
Lathers, Colonel Charles L. Norton, John 
W. Lovell, John H. Scribner, A. J. Bloor, 
J. J. Carolan, Dr. Titus M. Coan, Dr. E. 
G. Day, Clark Bell, Dr. John E. Allen, 
J. F. Holloway, Dan. C. Beard, S. C. T. 
Dodd, Henry 8. Goodale, Charles D. 
Kellogg, John B. Leavitt, A. T. Skerry, 
E. H. Cole, Professor J. H. Sargeant, the 
Rev. E. C. Bolles, A. J. C. Foye, Dr. J. 
P. Gerau, Dr. A. L. Drummond, Dr. 
Norman Kingsley, Professor C. F. Kroeh, 
J. Ward Stimson, Dr. Egbert Guernsey, 
J. Q. A. Ward, and J. De Witt Warner. 

Among the subjects discussed at recent 
meetings have been the following : “ Art 
Education; Is it Worth While to Go 
to College?“ Should Sunday Schools 
be Abolished?” ‘Is there Something 
Poisonous in Printer’s Ink ?“ “Shall we 
take the Twelve Men Out. of the Jury 
Box?” „Do Doctors Ever Cure Disease?” 
44 Is Philanthropy a Failure?” „Where 
Shall the Good Heathen Go?“ Do You 
Believe in Ghosts ?” “Shall We Always 
Steal Foreign Books?“ „How Did You 
Earn Your First Dollar?” „The Bible 
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in the Public Schools;” “How Would 
You Make This a Better World ?” This 
illustrates the method of treating current 
topics. Five-minute speeches are the 
rule, and early hours are maintained. 
Ladies are invited tothe annual meetings. 
There is a flourishing branch of the 
Twilight Club in Washington called the 
„Sunset,“ and another in Chicago called 
the “Six O’Clock,” and others in St. 
Paul, Minn. Edward Atkinson, who is a 
member, says the Twilight is the only 
common-sense club he ever attended. 


Subscribers Column. 


e Publisher invites subscribers to con- 
tribute to this column whatevér is brief, 
bright, suggestive, helpful, amusing, instruct- 
* * The Publisher's Desk, at this 
office. 


THE DELFTSHA VEN MEMORIAL. 


Publisher Christian Union: It is some- 
what remarkable that the only adverse 
criticism of the Delftshaven Memorial in 
Holland should come from a purely de- 
nominational source. Strange to say, also, 
it has come from men eager to do honor 
to the memory of the Scrooby exiles, 
though apparently not generously inclined 
to the people who gave the Englishmen 
asylum and right of worship. Evidently — 
there has been a misunderstanding some- 
where. Without going into the details of 
the criticisms of the late Dr. Dexter and 
the Rev. George Leon Walker before the 
Connecticut Congregational Club at Hart- 
ford, it is well to set forth certain facts. 
In the National Council as long ago as 
1872, it was proposed to erect upon the 
outer wall of St. Peter’s Church in Ley- 
den, opposite the site of John Robinson’s 
house, a tablet commemorative of the 
noble pastor and his flock. Although it 
is expected that this tablet will be set up 
and dedicated in July next before the 
meeting of the International Council, yet 
the sum of nine hundred dollars remains 
to be raised. Unfortunately, some have 
had the notion that the Delftshaven 
Memorial interfered with this purely de- 
nominational tribute paid by an ecclesias- 
tical body. On the contrary, any one 
who reads the circular of the committee 
of the Boston Congregational Club will 
see how alike and yet how different the two 
schemes are. They cannot possibly con- 


flict. The Leyden tablet emphasizes a 
theology and a church 3 which all 
Congregationalists love. The Delftshaven 


Memorial appeals to all Americans and 
all tolerant Christians. The Boston Club 
proposes to honor the Pilgrims as begin- 
ners of a nation, as men, as believers in 
and exemplars of the democratic idea in 
the State. It also is willing to believe 
that'possibly the tolerant and republican 
Dutch republic, in spite of all its faults 
and shortcomings, really did have some- 
thing to do with the political education 
of the founders of New England. Oddly 
enough, their distinguishing social and 
political ideas were not English. Per- 
haps the United States of Holland held 
within their small area some of the germs 
which the Pilgrims planted in a wider 
field. In any event, does it not behoove 
the Congregationalists to see to it at once 
that some others besides the Committee 
subscribe generously to the Leyden 
tablet. On the other hand, let men, 
women, and children of every Christian 
name in the United States send their 
mites or their checks to the Treasurer of 
the Delftshaven Fund. While doing 
double honor to the Pilgrims, we remem- 
ber also those who gave them asylum 
when hunted like outlaws from their 
native land, and toleration when such a 
virtue was unknown elsewhere than in 
brave little Holland. * 


A woman in Philadelphia was very 
poor, and, having{a taste for making a cer- 
tain walnut confection, she turned her 
knowledge into profit by making great 
baskets of it and selling it on the street. 
After $20,000 had been made she re- 
tired from the business, selling her right 
and recipe to advantage. Now she lives 
in comfort, and the amusing part of the 
story is that she has a half of a black 
walnut for her “ coat of arms,” and this 
half walnut is on the panels of her car- 
riage, and decorates her china and all 
her furniture. 
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The largest mail-order business in the 
world is now done in 


They are recognized as the Amer. Standard of 
excellence by more than 175,000 of the most 
successful gardeners in the United States, who 
have planted them for years, who consider 
them the best they have ever sown, and to 
whom alone we are indebted for A BUSINESS 
SUCCESS THAT HAS BEEN UNPRECEDENTED 
IN THE AMERICAN SEED TRADE. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the 
Great Lakes to the Gulf of Mexico, in every 
county in the U.S., they are equally popular, 
so much so that they have been supplied direct 
to customers at more than 33,000 Post Offices. 


8 WING \ 

Our Catalogue for 1891 is pronounced ab- 
solutely the best seed and plant book issued; 
printed in good legible type, on good paper, it 
excites the admiration of all. 664 varieties 
of Vegetables, Flowers, Flowering Plants, 
Small Fruits, Fruit- and Nut-bearing Trees, 
etc., are beautifully illustrated, as many as 
38 of them being in colors. This catalogue is 
mailed free to all who ordered in 1890; but as 
the postage on the book alone is five cents, we 
must ask all others who are not customers, 
desiring a copy, to send us twenty-five cents 
in stamps for it; and in addition to sending 
our catalogue, we will also mail you, without 
extra charge, a packet of the wonderful BUSH 
LIMA BEANS, THE MOST VALUABLE VEGE- 
TABLE NOVELTY INTRODUCED IN YEARS; 
AND A PACKET OF THE NEW MARGUERITE 
CARNATION, THE FLORAL WONDER OF 
1891. These two packets of seeds are worth 
25 cents; so it virtually means the same thing 
as mailing our catalogue free to all who answer 
this advertisement. Address 


WM. HENRY MAULE, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


For 1891 will be mailed FREE 
to all applicants, and to last season’s 
customers. It is better than ever. 
ay? 5 person using Garden, 
Flower or Field Seeds, 
should send for it. Address 
DO. M. FERRY &CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Largest Seedsmen in the world 


MAULE’S SEEDS 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 
Buccessfully used for more 
than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves, 


Van Houten’s 


Best & Goes Farthest.“ 


WORK OF EARTHWORMS IN 
AFRICA. 


The last Kew Bulletin contains a report 
by Mr. Ivan Millson, the assistant colo- 
nial secretary of Lagos, on Yoruba Land, 
the native territory adjacent to Lagos. 
After describing the wasteful system o 
cultivation employed by the natives, and 
the wonderful rapidity with which the 
soil recovers from it, he says the mystery 
is solved in a simple and unexpected 
manner during the dry season. The whole 
surface of the ground beneath the grass 
is seen to be covered by rows of cylindri- 
eal worm-casts. These vary in height 
from a quarter of an inch to three inches, 
and exist in astonishing numbers. It is 


in many places impossible to press a 


finger upon the ground without touching 
one. For scores of square miles they 


cover the surface of the soil, closely 


packed, upright, and burnt by the sun 
into rigid rolls of hardened clay. The 
rains ultimately break them down into a 
fine powder, rich in plant food, and lend- 
ing itself easily to the hoe of the farmer. 
These casts are very different in form 
from those familiar in English gardens. 
On digging down, the soil is found to be 
drilled in all directions by a countless 
multitude of worm-drills, while from 
thirteen inches to two feet in depth the 
worms are found in great numbers in the 
moist subsoil. It is impossible to esti- 
mate their number per cubic foot, as the 
quantity varies according to the seasons 
and the locality. Having carefully re- 
moved the worm-casts of one season from 
two separate square feet of land at a 
considerable distance from one another, 
and chosen at random, Mr. Millson found 
the weight to be ten and three-quarter 
pounds, in a thoroughly dry state. This 
gives a mean of over five pounds per 
square foot and a total of not less than 
62,233 tons of subsoil brought to the sur- 
face on each square mile of cultivable 
land in the Yoruba country every year. 
This work goes on unceasingly year 
after year, and to the untiring labors of 
its earthworms this part of West Africa 
owes the livelihood of its people. Where 
the worms do not work the Yoruba knows 


that it is useless to make his farm. 


Estimating one square yard of dry earth 
by two feet deep as weighing but half a 
ton, there isan annual movement of earth 
per square yard of the depth of two feet, 
amounting to not less than forty-five 
pounds. 3 this it appears that every 
particle of earth in each ton of soil to the 
depth of two feet is brought to the sur- 
face once in twenty-seven years. It 
seems more than probable that the com- 
parative freedom of this part of West 
Africa from dangerous malarial fevers is 
due, in part at least, to the work of 
earthworms in ventilating and constantly 
bringing to the surface the soil in which 
the malarial germs live and breed. From 
specimens which Mr. Millson has sent 
home it appears the worm belongs to a 
new species of the genus stphonogaster. 
The type of this genus has been quite 
lately described from the Nile mud.— 
[London Times. 


A TURKISH DIOGENES. 


There is reason to believe, writes Dr. 
Dr. Buckley in the “Christian Advocate,” 
that, except in the supernatural elements, 
the story of “ Arabian Nights’ Entertain- 
ment” has been paralleled over and over 
again in the history of Constantinople. 
One of the Sultans not so very long ago 
was in the habit of going about like the 
famous Caliph Haroun-al-Raschid in dis- 
guise. On one occasion, passing a place 
where a man was excavating a cesspool, 
he heard him say to himself in a loud 
voice : Persevere, my soul, or I will plunge 
thee into deeper filth than this. : 

A few hours afterward an officer ap- 
proached the unfortunate man, and said 
to him: Come with me.” Horror took 
possession of the laborer, who, when 
found by the officer, was dressed like a 
gentleman, and was taking his ease in a 
café. He tried to ascertain from the per- 
son who had him in charge why he was 
wanted; for some went into the secret 
place under the control of the Govern- 
ment and never came out; but no satis- 
factory answer could be given. After 
being detained for a long time in fearful 
suspense, he was at last brought into the 
presence of a very high official, and de- 


tained there. Finally, he was taken into 
the very presence of the Sultan. The 
Sultan was astonished to see the man, 
who had been covered with filth a short 
time before, so well dressed and intelli- 
gent in appearance. He said to him: 
“Are you the man whom I saw at work 
in a cesspool ?” 

“J am.” 

„How is it that I find 
this way? 

“J am well paid for my work, which 
is very filthy and disagreeable; and 
afterward I cleanse myself and take mine 
ease.” 
But what did you mean when you 
said : Persevere, my soul, or I will plunge 
thee into deeper filth than this?” 

The man trembled, knowing that at a 
word his head might be smitten from his 
shoulders. Speak! said the Sultan. He 
answered that a man often says in anger 
what his heart will not acknowledge. 

„But what dost thou mean? 

He hesitated, and the Sultan reiterated 
his command : “ What dost thou mean ? 
What deeper filth is there than that in 
which thou dost work ?” 

He still hesitated. The Sultan assured 
him that no harm should come to him, 
and the man then replied : 

My work was disagreeable, and I was 
almost tempted to leave it when I thought, 


you dressed in 


‘I am still free, I am obliged to flatter | 
no one; if I give up this work I may be 


compelled to take service under the 
Government, to live by flattery and false- 
hood,’ and so I said to my soul: Perse- 
vere, or I will plunge thee into deeper 
filth than this.“ 

The Sultan, according to the story, was 
so pleased with this answer that he gave 
him a handsome present and allowed him 
to go away unmolested. 


THE BATHS OF LONDON. 


Who knows or ever could think of the 
fondness of the London people for swim- 
ming and bathing, or of the means they 
have for enjoyiug their baths? In one 
of the great parks in the heart of Lon- 
don an ornamental sheet of water, more 
unsecluded than the lake in Central Park, 
is made all but alive with bathers be- 
tween five o’clock, or earlier in the morn- 
ing, and eight o’clock Am. As many as 
twenty thousand men and boys have 
been known to bathe in that pond in one 
day. That is the same park, by the way, 
wherein if you should go on a summer 
night, you would see the sward literally 
dotted, peppered, with the black forms of 
sleeping men, homeless and unemployed, 
or luxurious men who prefer the grass to 
crowded tenement quarters. There is 
no too nice objection to this by the law or 
its blue-clad myrmidons. 

There are as many great ones in Lon- 
don as there are theaters in New York 
City. They are Turkish, Roman, vapor, 
electric, swimming, medicated, hot, cold, 
tepid, and salt. The most interesting 
are the great public baths. Nearly every 
district of London has one, and often 
there are public wash-houses in connec- 
tion with them. Some of the older of 
these baths are dark and more or less 

gloomy, but the newer ones are very in- 
viting. Take the Battersea Public Bath 
as an example. Its first-class tank is 100 
feet long by thirty-five feet wide, with a 
depth of six feet at one end and three 
and a half feet at the other. It is lined 
with white glazed bricks, roofed with 
wood and iron and ventilating skylights, 
and has fifty locked dressing boxes. In 
thé same building there is a second-class 
bath, seventy-five feet by twenty-five 
feet in size. At certain times women 
use both baths. The water is heated 
when it is desirable. These baths are 
distinctly popular. The first-class price 
varies from a shilling to fourpence, and 
the second class from sixpence to two- 
pence, the cheaper baths being those in 
the more thickly populated parts of the 
city. 
— of the baths seem of very great 
public benefit. Our philanthropists at 
home should consider whether there is 
not a demand for them in New York. 
These wash-houses are each fitted witha 
steam engine, rinsing and boiling tavks, 
centrifugal wringers, a washing machine, 
and a drying room. For a penny or three 
ha’pence the poor of the neighborhood 
may perform all their blue Monday ” 
duties on any day of the week. When 


The wash-houses connected with 


2 Price $1 00 


the washing is over and their goods are 
in the drying rooms, they go away, and 
return again to lease the use of irons, 
ironing tables, and ironing blankets 
wherewith to complete their tasks. 

Those who can afford them and want 
sea-water baths at home purchase ocean 
water at twopence a gallon, delivered at 
their doors. It comes to town every 
night, the trade in it being a speculation 
of one of the railroad companies. There 
is a swimming bath in the People’s Pal- 
ace—another institution which conveys 
to the mind a sense of the size of London. 
I did not see it, but I know in a general 
way that it is an enormous building, con- 
taining a library, reading-rooms, billiard 
hall. baths, trade and scientific schools 
(having 3,000 pupils in the evening 
classes, by the way), refreshment rooms, 
public halls, winter gardens, and many 
other attractive and improving features. 
—[Harper’s Weekly. 


When the Governor of Candahar was 
at Chaman lately, one of the railway 
officials there offered to show him over 
the tunnel. Sahib,” replied his excel- 
lency, “I think not. When you Eng- 
lish put a bullet through a man’s chest, 
do you ever invite his friends to come 
and see the fine hole it has made?“ 


Is constantly covered with eruptions, the 
need of a blood-purifier is plainly indicated. 
Washes and external applications are of 
no avail. The poison must be thoroughly 
eliminated from the system by stimulating 
the action of the liver and kidneys, which 
organs have become sluggish and inopera- 
tive, thereby throwing upon the skin the un- 
natural work of cleansing the system of its 
impurities. What is needed is Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the best of blood medicines. 

„My face for years was covered with pim- 
ples and humors, for which I could find no 
remedy till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Three bottles of this medicine effected 
a thorough cure. I can confidently recom- 
mend it to all suffering from similar troubles.” 
— Madison Parker, Concord, Vt. 

I had been troubled for some time with an 
eruption of the skin which, till I was induced 
to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, defied all efforts 
to cure. After taking two bottles of this 
medicine, the eruption began to disappear, 
and with the third bottle it left me entirely.” 
—Louis Degenhardt, 125 Sumner ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. V., Traveler for G. H. Buek & Co., 
Lithographers, 146 Centre st., New York. 


Ayer's Sarsaparilla 
Dr. J. C. AVER & > ay Mass. 


Sold by Druggists. $1, six 85. Worth $5 a bottle. } 


Of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites 
Of Lime and Soda. 


There are emulsions and emulsions, 
and there is still much skimmed milk 
which masquerades as cream. Try as 
t will many manufacturers cannot 
so disguise their cod liver oil as to make 
it palatable to sensitive stomachs. Scott's | 
Emulsion of PURE NORWEGIAN COD 
LIVER OIL, combined with H hos- 
hites is almost as palatable as milk. 
or this reason as well as fog the fact 
of the Of the Hypo- 
phosphites, sic frequentl 
scribe it in cases of 8 


CONSUMPTION. 


SCROFULA, BRONCHITIS and 
CHRONIC COUGH or SEVERE COLD. 
All Druggists sell it, but be sure you get § 
the genuine, as there are poor imitations. | 


— 


— 


DT 
at Druggists QUICKLY. Send for free : 


i sample. 
or by mail. ENTION PArkER.; 
E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N ve 
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SPEED OF PIGEONS. 


The power of pigeons on the wing is 
proverbial. All "ynleed birds of this 
species have two qualifications in a 
marked degree. The first is speed, the 
second long and sustained powers of 
flight. This proposition can be amply 
demonstrated, and the following are some 
of the most remarkable records: On 
1850, Sir J dispatched 
a pair of young pigeons from Assistance 
Bay, a little — of Wellington Sound, 
on on October 13 a pigeon made its ap- 

arance at the dovecote in Ayrshire, 

tland, whence Sir John had the pair 
taken out. The distance direct between 
the two places is 2,000 miles. An in- 
stance is on record of a pigeon flying 
twenty-three miles in eleven minutes, 
and another flew from Rouen to Ghent, 
150 miles, in an hour and a half. Au in- 
teresting ineident of flight is the case of 
a pigeon which, in 1845, fell wounded 
and exhausted at Vauxhall Station, then 
the terminus of the Southwestern Rail- 
way. It bore a message to the effect 
that it was one of the three dispatched 
to the Duke of Wellington from Ichaboe 
Island, 2,000 miles away. The message 
was immediately sent on to his Grace, 
and by him acknowledged. In a pigeon 
competition some years ago the winning 
bird flew from Ventnor to Manchester, 
208 miles, at the rate of 50 miles an hour. 
As an experiment a trained pigeon was 
recently dispatched from a northern 
newspaper office with a request that it 
might be liberated for its return journey 
at 9:45 A. M. It reached home at 1:10 
P. M., having covered in the mean- 
time 140 miles, flying at the rate of 40 
miles an hour. In the North, pigeons 
have long been used to convey messa 


between country houses and market 


towns, and in Russia they are now being 
employed to convey negatives of photo- 
phs taken in balloons. The first ex- 
periment of the kind was made from the 
cupola of the Cathedral of Isaac, and the 
subject photographed was the Winter 
Palace. The plates were packed in en- 
velopes, impenetrable to light, and then 
tied to the feet of the pigeons, which 
safely and quickly carried them to the 
station at Volkovo. Here is another in- 
teresting instance of speed and staying 
wer. The 2 — in question flew from 
eaux to chester, and not only 

beat all existing records, but flew more 
than seventy miles further than anything 
reviously attempted by English fliers. 
he winning bird flew at the rate of 1,879 
yards a minute, or over 64 miles an hour, 
and that for a distance of 142} miles. The 
same club has flown birds distances of 613 
and 625 miles. These latter, however, 
were several days in returning, and in 
their case the only wonder is that they 
could accomplish the distance at all. The 
following is still more interesting, as it 
entailed a race between birds and insects. 
A pigeon fancier of Hamme, in West- 
P ia, made a wager that a dozen bees 
liberated three miles from their hive 
would reach it in better time than a dozen 
pigeons would reach their cot from the 
same distance. The competitors were 
given wing at Rhynhern, a village nearly 
a league from Hamme, and the first bee 
finished a quarter of a minute in advance 
of the first pigeon, three other bees 
reached the goal before the second pigeon, 
the main body of both detachments fin- 
ishing almost simultaneously an instant 
or two later. The bees, too, may be said 
to have been handicapped in the race, hav- 
ing been rolled in flour before starting for 
purposes of identification.—[The Cornhill 


Magazine. 


RED SNOW. 


Daniel Boland writes from Gibsonville, 
Sierra County, Cal., to the San Francisco 
Examiner,“ saying: In the ‘ Exam- 
iner’ appears a paragraph regarding red 
snow, in which the writer assumes that its 
appearance in the United States is con- 
fined to two places, viz., Holy Cross, in 


Colorado, aud Shasta, in California; but 
in this he is mistaken, for I have seen 


patches of red snow several times in 
Sierra and Plumas Counties, but the larg- 
est belt of it that L have seen appeared 
last spring in the northern part of the 
former and southern part of the latter 
county. This belt was about fifty feet 
wide, and I traced it a mile or more in 
length, but did not reach the end, of which 
I have no conception. The belt was not 


tours to Mexico arranged by Messrs. 


all red, but was a mixture of red and 
white snow, presenting a mottled appear- 
ance. Another peculiar feature of this 
phenemenon was that, while its course 
was east and west, the snowstorms there 
proceed from southwest to northeast, so 
that the storm line would intersect the 
red snow line at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, the latitude there being about 
6,000 feet.” 


THE DIAMOND. 


The diamond has been so long re- 
garded as a natural crystalline form of 
carbon that one remembers with surprise 
that this assumption rests on such slen- 
der-scientific support as the similarity of 
atomic weight, and the property of its 
gaseous combustion product to cause a 
precipitate in baryta or lime water. As 
it appeared not incompatible with this 
knowledge that the diamond and carbon 
might bear the same relation to each 
other as nickel and cobalt, Professor 
Victor Meyer has suggested the further 
investigation of the subject. In order 
to obtain a derivative whose preparation 
entailed no loss of material aud yet 
admitted of easy determination of its 
physical constants, Herr Krause led the 
product of combustion in oxygen gas 
over red-hot copper oxide and then into 
ammonia water, from which solution he 


made the neutral sodium salt. This salt | 


was found to correspond to the chemi- 
cally pure carbonate in its crystalline 
form, water of crystallization, solubility 
in water, melting point, and electrical 
conductive power, so that there can re- 
main no doubt as to the identity of the 
two substances.—[Scientific American. 


—The alleged statement of a New 
York judge, that there are twice as many 
evictions for rent in New York and 
Brooklyn as there are in Ireland, sug- 
gests the — of sending a body of 
envoys to Ireland to conduct a campaign 
for American relief. 


A PROUD POSITION. 


We have traveled not only inthirty-three 
States of this country, but in Europe as well, 
and we are giving the New York Central but 
just praise when we say that in every respect 
it is a perfect , and any one going West. 
either on pleasure or business, who travels via 
— other simply takes an inferior route. Its 
splendid road- bed admits of the highest speed 
with perfect safety. The scenery is most 
beautiful and richly historic, while its equip- 
ment, sleeping cars, drawing-room cars, and 
dining cars, is superb, and the latter’s cuisine 
is equal to that of the best hotel in America. 
New England is as well served as New York 
in the service of the New York Central, as 
(via the Boston & Albany Railroad) through 
sleeping cars are attached at Albany to all the 
former’s trains. All in all, the Central richly 
deserves the 2 position it now holds. 
and which we believe it will never yield to a 
competing line. Its high reputation is really 
what would be expected from its manage- 
ment.—([Christian Leader. 


SPECIAL TRIP TO MEXICO, 


In addition to the three rezular winter 
Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb, they have announced pel 
extra trip to accommodate the large number 
of . for membership iu these parties. 
The date of departure of this party from New 
York is Tuesday, January 27, and the grand 
round of sight-seeing ew the South and 
Old Mexico, returning via El Paso and Las 
Vegas Hot Springs, will cover a period of 
forty days. Circulars giving all required in- 
formation respecting the trip can be obtained 
1 Ra — & Whitcomb, 257 Broadway, 
ew York. | 


EQUITABLE LIFE. 


A preliminary adjustment of the accounts 
of the Equitable Life urance Society of 
this city for 1890 reveals the fact that the 
new business done by this company during the 
year has exceeded two hundred million 
dollars ; that the amount of insurance now in 
force is upwards of seven hundred and fifty 
million dollars, and that the assets of the 
Society are more than one hundred and twenty 
million dollars. There is probably no life 
insurance company in the world which can 
show such a successful business record as that 
of the Equitable for 1890. 


TO THE PACIFIC COAST. 


Go to Califofnia via the throngh lines of 
the Burlington Route, from Chicago or St. 
Louis to Denver, and thence over the new 
broad gauge, through car lines of the Denver 
& Rio Grande or Colanade Midland Railway s 
via 
Lake—through interesting cities and unsur- 
passed scenery. Dining cars all the way. 


OUT 
YOUR 
HAND 


That’s about all you have to do to get a 
book of 200 pages FREE. This hook 
contains the names, addresses, and signed 
indorsements of many well known men 
and women who have been restored to 
health and strength by the use of Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN’S Compound Oxygen. 
Of course the full list is not here, many 
patients prefer that their names should not be used. But the book has 200 
pages of signed testimony, and is accompanied by a quarterly review of 
eight large pages more, entirely filled with new names of revitalized men 
and women. 

The patients themselves do the talking. You get your knowledge of 
Compound Oxygen from what they say—not what Drs. STARKEY & PALEN 
say. The next step is personal knowledge from positive contact with the 
treatment itself. This is the most satisfactory of all—it is the real point. 


Send for the book, Address 


Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, No. 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
120 Sutter St., San Francisco, Cal. 58 Church St., Toronto Canada. 
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adville, Glenwood Springs, and Salt 


HE POSITIVE CURE. 


Warren St., New York. Price 50 cts. 


FIRST PRIZE, $200; SECOND, $100 2. 


277 PRIZES IN ALL. It Costs Nothing to Compete. 


The only requirement la that your list 
must be written with a Tadella 
Zink Pen, and 


CONTEST 
Closes March 15, 1891. 


Hat alphabetically. No words not 
ebater’s or Worcester’s dictionaries 
ne and full — a ten 
rmation uire of your 8 oner 

tablished® 1851.) 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Arran 
defined in 
— 
or address (inclosing two cent stamp. 
The ST. PAUL BOOK AND STATIONERY co., 


- 
The Great Church LICHT. 
¢ and the Best Light known for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Parlors, Banks, Offices, leries, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and ele- LOT 
ut designs. Send size of room. Get circular and estimate. A liberal discount 
€ churches and the trade. L. P. FRINK. 551 Pearl Street, N. 


ARMOURS 
EXTRACT 


BEEF. 


The best and most eco- 
nomica! stock“ for Soups. 
Sauces, Beef Tea, Etc. 


P d 
ARMOUR & CO., Chicago, Sole Mfrs, |" 2 rue 


GRAND NATIONAL PRIZE of 16, 600, 


INVIGORATING TONIC, 


CONTAINING. 
Peruvian Bark and 
Pure Catalan Wine. 


the Medical] Faculty of 
t Remedy for 


LOSS of APPETITE,. 
FEVER and AGUE; — 

MALARIA, NEURALGIA 
and INDIGESTION. 


An experience of W years in experi- 

mental analysis, 2 — with the val- 

=a uable aid extended by the Academ 
of Medicine in Paris, 

Laroche to extract the en 


2 rue Drouot, Paris. 


2 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Agents for U. S., 


4 30 North William street, N. X. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Bells for Churches | 
Fully warranted 


HE * NEW x HANDY * BIND 
CHRISTIAN x UNION * WILL 
BF * MAILED * TO * YOU * ON 
RECEIPT R OF * 75 * CENTS. 

* ADDRESS * THE * CHRISTIAN * 

UNION, * NO. * 30 * LAFAYETTE 

PLACE, * NEW * YORK. 4 * 405 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Best uality Con 

for churches — &c. BELLS 
Also CHIMES AND BELLS, 
Price and terms free, Name this paper. 
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2 . Write for Catalogue and Prices. 
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